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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


pronouncement have always counted for less than the 

ultimate strength of his bargaining position—as he 
himself sees that position. Consequently there is not much point 
in wasting time over the intggnal contradictions of his reply to 
the Churchill-Truman offer, a reply which has now received the 
support of the Majlis. Dr. Moussadek is not in the least 
embarrassed by his own inconsistencies. He demands that 
compensation claims between 1933 and 1947 should be settled 
in accordance with the 1933 concession, regardless of his former 
assertions that the 1933 agreement was not legal. He demands 
that claims between 1948 and 1951 should be dealt with under 
the 1949 supplementary agreement and ignores the fact that 
that agreement was never ratified. As to the fact that the sum 
of £49 million in back royalties which he now claims, in dollars 
or their equivalent, is declared by the Anglo-American Oil 
Company to be not legally due and anyway not available—that 
to the Persian Prime Minister is merely an additional reason 
for pressing the claim. And yet, as he plays out these worth- 
less cards from his hand, declaring yet again that this is his 
last offer, he still sits with his two master trumps—his ability 
to carry his countrymen with him however disastrous his 
policy may be, and his present physical possession of the oil 
reserves of Persia and the plant and installations of the 
A.LG.C. It goes without saying that his policy is wicked and 
irresponsible. But there is no sense in pretending that either 
side can let the matter rest here. There is clearly no 
future in public gestures after the Anglo-American “last” 
offer and Dr. Moussadek’s “last” reply. Such hope as there 
is must lie in a new bout of private bargaining. 


N.A.T.O. in Action 

General Bradley’s statement in Paris on Tuesday, in which 
he emphasised that the N.A.T.O. forces planned for 1952, 1953 
and 1954 must be provided and trained, was a sufficiently stern 
reminder of the demands of defence to bring to a sudden stop 
the mixture of cynicism, indifference and resistance which has 
tended to grow in certain quarters since the N.A.T.O. defence 
decisions at Lisbon in February. Backed as it was with a 


ISCUSSION with Dr. Moussadek has always been a 
ID slippery business in which the shifting terms of his latest 


warning that atomic weapons could not be relied upon to fill 
any gaps in the defensive structure that may be left in this 
period, it amounted to the sharpest statement of the need to 
put teeth into N.A.T.O. that Europe has had so far. It was a 
purely military statement. It made no concessions whatever to 
the economic difficulties of the countries of Western Europe 
or to the occasional political resistance to a substantial period 
of compulsory military service. On the whole it was a salu- 
tary pronouncement. And its implication that the idea of a 
balanced production of atomic weapons, affecting the organisa- 
tion of all parts of an armed force, is already a part of American 
military thinking was one that Europe should notice with some 
care. General Bradley’s immediate point, in drawing attention 
to this fact, was that until further development of atomic 
weapons has taken place there is no substitute whatever for 
balanced forces on what may be called a non-atomic pattern. 
The point has been driven home by the great exercises taking 
place this week, “ Mainbrace” at sea and “Hold Fast” in 
Western Germany, in which there is no suggestion so far of the 
sudden reshuffle which would presumably be associated with 
the introduction of a theoretical atomic weapon. In fact all the 
emphasis is on the joint action of very large masses of men 
and ships, drawn from a number of different nations. It 
might possibly warm General Bradley’s heart. 


The Battle of Berlin 


The most conspicuous feature of the Russian interferences 
with traffic between West Germany and Berlin is that they 
have gone on for years and show no signs of stopping. Possibly 
the present bout of obstruction, which has led to the familiar 
tangle of waiting vehicles at the check-point at Helmstedt, will 
end as it began, and as other similar bouts have begun and 
ended, without explanation or apology from the Russians. 
Already there are signs that the Russians may be influenced, tem- 
porarily, by the usual protests from the American, British and 
French authorities. But there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that they will be influenced permanently. Russian 
meddling with the flow of traffic to and from the West has 
gone on now for seven years, reaching its peak in the blockade 
of 1948-49 and never quite abandoning the officious and time- 
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wasting scrutiny of documents which has cost hauliers and 
passengers millions of pounds. Any merely temporary 
expedient is of no real use at all. It only ensures that the 
Russians will still be able to continue their game of cat-and- 
mouse when they choose, It is this fact which made this 
week’s demand by the West Berlin haulage firms that they 
should be given subsidies and other forms of assistance to 
enable them to carry on a business which is ceasing to pay 
worse than useless. It could amount to an invitation to the 
Russians to go on with interference on the present infamous 
scale and to the hauliers to cease to protest, since they would 
be getting their money anyway. It is to be hoped that their 
negotiations with the Berlin Senate, which have so far averted 
a transport strike, will not end with some such pointless 
palliative. 


The Moscow-Peking Axis 


After four weeks of negotiations in Moscow, the Chinese 
and Russian Governments have agreed on what look like 
various amendments to the Treaty which they signed, after 
much lengthier deliberations, in February, 1950. The original 
instrument provided for the retention by the Russians of con- 
trol over Port Arthur either until Russia and China signed 
a peace treaty with Japan or else (rather arbitrarily) until 1952. 
The new agreement postpones for an indefinite period— 
ostensibly because of the threat of Imperialist aggression from 
Japan—the date by which Russian forces are to be withdrawn 
from Port Arthur; but it confirms Russia’s obligation to hand 
back to China by the end of this year the so-called Changchun 
Railway. This important artery of communication comprises 
both the old Chinese Eastern Railway, which belonged to 
Russia until 1935, and the former South Manchurian Railway, 
a Japanese concern; between them the two lines link 
Vladivostok in the east and the Trans-Siberian Railway coming 
from the west, not only with Port Arthur and Dairen but also, 
by way of Mukden and Peking, with the sprawling railway 
system of China proper. Control of the Changchun Rail- 
way by the Chinese, even though it may be qualified by secret 
agreements which would come into effect if war broke out, 
is therefore of considerable economic as well as strategic 
importance to China; and it looks as if Chou En-lai, who led 
the delegation to Moscow, has had slightly the best of the 
bargaining there, at any rate from a long-term point of view. 
He has swallowed, perhaps rather wryly, the continued 
presence of a foreign garrison on Chinese soil; but he has 
ensured that its only land communications will be in Chinese 
hands, thus giving his Government the kind of advantage which 
Chinese Governments are singularly adept at exploiting. 


Backward in Kenya 


Immediately after his arrival in England on Sunday, Mr. 
E. R. St. A. Davies, Chief Native Commissioner in Kenya, 
hastened to point out that reports of the activities of the anti- 
European secret society known as Mau Mau have been greatly 
exaggerated. Mr. E. W. Mathu, a representative of the Kenya 
African Union, has even expressed a doubt about the very exis- 
tence of an organisation of that name. But the undoubted fact is 
that there have been outbreaks of crime, chiefly among members 
of the Kikuyu tribe, in Nairobi and in various up-country areas; 
and these outbreaks have been sufficiently serious to call for a 
special session of the Legislature and to send Mr. Davies and 
Mr. John Whyatt, the Kenya Member for Law and Order, to 
London to confer with the Colonial Secretary. Mau Mau itself, in 
the very nature of the case, is elusive and difficult to pin down. 
Nothing much is known about it, except that the ejection of 
Europeans from Kenya is among its objects and intimidation of 
Africans among its methods. But it is beyond doubt that it has 
caused fear and tension in Kenya and that it represents a return 
to the dark—a reversion to the atmosphere, the oaths and taboos 
and the bloodthirsty excitements of a less civilised, though still 
quite recent, time. Even the most enthusiastic and unpractical of 
the numerous advocates of more political powers for Africans 
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is unlikely to mistake it for a movement of liberation and 
enlightenment. But at the same time the warnings of the 
experts against elevating it to the false status of wholesale 
terrorism must be heeded. A violent white reaction, inspired 
also by fear of the dark, could do untold damage. 


South Africa and U.N.O. 


A distinction must be drawn between strict legalism and 
political wisdom in the handling of such an issue as the racial 
question by the United Nations. The Arab States which 
propose to raise the whole apartheid policy in South Africa 
have no particular reason for doing so—India has more reason 
—and the Assembly will no doubt have to pass judgement on 
a claim by South Africa that the whole matter is one of those 
domestic issues in which the United Nations is expressly 
debarred from intervening. It will be difficult to reject that 
contention, but to admit it will cause grave dissatisfaction. 
The policy of the South African Government and more particu- 
larly the arbitrary application of the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act is repugnant to humane feeling in many countries 
other than Arab, not least in our own. But if it is considered 
desirable to keep South Africa within the United Nations, and 
worth while to try to bring her gradually to a better mind, 
arraignment before the Assembly in contravention of the 
provisions of the Charter is not the ideal method to recommend. 
Dr. Malan and his Ministers believe they have something to 
say for themselves, and their representatives in the Assembly 
may welcome the opportunity of saying it. If so, well and good. 
But there is that in the Afrikaner character which causes 
opposition and criticism to engender nothing but obduracy. 
That is revealed in the speech in which Dr. Malan on Monday 
attacked his critics—the United Nations, British public 
opinion, a section of the Whites in South Africa—and declared 
unambiguously that the Nationalist Party would insist on 
making South Africa a republic. Impatient though the 
Assembly may be at such restraints, it must not overstep the 
limits set it by its Charter. 


The Cotton Conference 


The public and polite preliminaries in London out of the 
way, the real business of the international cotton textile con- 
ference begins today at Buxton. These talks are private and 
it will be a week or more before we learn whether the delega- 
tions, with their conflicting views, have arrived or are likely 
to arrive at any valuable conclusion concerning the prospects 
of the international trade in cotton textiles and the possible 
methods of increasing it with fairness to all the exporting 
nations. It will be pleasantly surprising if they do, but even 
then their respective Governments will still have to be con- 
vinced: this is a meeting of business-men, not of Governmental 
representatives. Of the delegations (British, American, Indian, 
Japanese, Dutch, Belgian, Scandinavian, French, Swiss, 
German and Italian), the Japanese is the largest, and some 
crude attempts have been made by those who cry for 
restrictionism to paint them as the sole villains of the piece. 
They may themselves lend colour to this by the vigour of 
their arguments against the closing of Eastern and African 
markets (above all the British Colonial) against their exports. 
Should they not find support here from the Americans, 
to whom restrictionism is anathema, free competition the 
essential doctrine—and cotton exports of secondary impor- 
tance ? Others, the British among them, will consider the 
rapid expansion of the Japanese industry in the past two 
years and think the matter less simple. It would be 
unfortunate if the conference were to bog itself down at the 
beginning in those details over which there are the greatest 
differences of opinion, while in fact there is the same broad 
problem to be faced by all the exporting countries: the steady, 
long-established contraction of international trade in cotton 


textiles and the barriers of restriction which are raised 
because of foreign exchange considerations rather than 
protection. 
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itself into a royal muddle, and it will take all the ingenuity 

and determination of the Consultative Assembly now in 
session at Strasbourg to straighten it out. The present pattern 
of Europe is not exactly a series of Chinese boxes, each 
(except the largest) inside a larger box, because some of the 
European boxes are of the same size; but the parallel has its 
relevance. The determining factor is the federal issue. Some 
Western Europeans are thorough-going federalists; some, hav- 
ing stopped half way, are finding themselves compelled to go fur- 
ther; some, like our own and the Scandinavian countries, are 
for various reasons unable to enter into any federation but 
quite prepared to give a blessing to any company of States 
which decide to federate on a restricted regional basis. At the 
present moment two associations of States, the European 
Coal and Steel Community, fruit of the brain of the French 
Foreign Minister, M. Schuman, and the European Defence 
Community, fruit of the brain of the French War Minister, 
M. Pleven, are becoming inevitably the embryo of a federa- 
tion—so much so that the Assembly of the former body (for 
each possesses a Council of Ministers, an Assembly, an execu- 
tive and a secretariat) was asked last week by the six Ministers 
of the States comprising both the Coal and Steel Community 
and the’ Defence Community to draft a constitution for-a 
political authority designed to ensure sufficient unity and action 
between the six States to make far-reaching decisions on 
finance and economics, and to some extent on foreign policy, 
possible. The word federation has not been officially used 
at any rate not prominently—in this connection, but no political 
authority with executive powers, as distinct from those wielded 
by the separate constituent bodies, can be anything but 
federal. 

But here some check to more ardent expectations seems 
possible, unless a delicate process of co-ordination is success- 
fully carried through. The six States comprising the European 
Coal and Steel Community are the same six as comprise the 
European Defence Community. But the instrument creating 
the former has been ratified, that creating the latter has not. 
The European Defence Community, therefore, does not yet 
exist, and can construct no political authority for itself as yet. 
But since the Ministers of the E.D.C. countries have requested 
the companion body to undertake that work, they evidently 
think, not unreasonably, that an authority designed by one 
organisation will fit the other. But a different body is at work 
in the same field. The Council of Europe, representing fifteen 
States and with permanent headquarters at Strasbourg, last 
year appointed a committee to frame plans for the creation of 
a political authority consisting of all fifteen, six of them (those 
constituting the two Communities already discussed) being full 
members and the nine others observers. This committee is on 
the point of reporting. But this is only part of the story. Much 
more effective and important is the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, which will certainly not, and certainly should not, 
confine itself to purely military co-operation. This brings the 
United States and Canada into the picture, and makes it a very 
different picture. Of much larger scope, but excluding so far 
Western Germany and Italy, is the United Nations, and some- 
where up in the clouds above them all the more visionary 
advocates of a world government pursue their avocations. 

It is plain that in attempting to unravel thig tangle somehow 
Mr. Eden in his speech to the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe at Strasbourg on Monday was performing 
an act of statesmanship, and it is satisfactory that he was so 
strongly supported the next day by the Italian Prime Minister 
and the representative of British Labour, and approved rather 
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surprisingly on Wednesday by M. Spaak. If the federation 
projected between the six States, France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, is consummated—a pro- 
cess which no one desires to obstruct—the danger of a fissure 
between the tightly bound body and the less closely associated 
members of the Council of Europe is palpable. Mr. Eden 
has sought to avert that, and it looks as though he might at 
least temporarily succeed. But the existence of a supra-national 
body in the heart of Europe must change eyerything. Whether 
it can work harmoniously within a larger body consisting 
mainly of States which are co-operating without any surrender 
of national sovereignty only experience can prove. But we 
have not quite reached that point yet. The constitution of the 
Six-Power federation has still to be drafted, and it may prove 
no easy task for its authors. They have been given till March 
10th to produce their plan—which is longer, after all, than it 
took to get the American Constitution framed and approved. 
But it is not to be supposed that agreement on what powers 
the new Federal Government is to possess, or what form of 
popular support is to be its basis—whether direct popular 
vote or delegation by Governments—will be easy to 
achieve. It is quite possible that the framers of the new 
federation will complete their task successfully by March. It 
is equally possible that they will not. The actual surrender 
of sovereign powers is apt to arouse less enthusiasm than gheo- 
retical talk about it. 

If success is achieved and the surrender made the effect on 
the Council of Europe, a purely consultative body, is bound to 
be considerable. There will be, to put it colloquially, the 
difference between merely talking and getting on with the job. 
The Eden plan, which by its critics is described as nebulous 
and by its friends as elastic, provides that the two so-called 
European Communities, that for Coal and Steel and that for 
Defence, should work within the framework of the Council 
of Europe at Strasbourg, making use of the facilities provided 
by the Council’s headquarters, and if possible sending the 
same men to sit on the Committee of Ministers and the Con- 
sultative Assembly of the Council as sit on the analogous 
organs of the new supra-national federation. That inclusion 
of an executive body within a consultative body may work or it 
may not. One hopeful step is the decision by the Assembly of 
the Coal and Steel Community that with the committee of 
twenty-six members which is to be set about drafting the 
federal constitution shall be associated thirteen observers, of 
which three will be British. They will have no votes but will 
enjoy the right to speak, and thereby influence votes. The 
thing may work. Some analogy is provided by the inclusion of 
the close-knit E.D.C. army, when it takes shape, within the 
N.A.T.O. force commanded by General Ridgway, though with 
the yery material difference that in this case the larger body is 
essentially executive, whereas in the political field it is not. 
No State member of the Council of Europe is bound by any 
decision of the Assembly or the Committee of Ministers unless 
it voluntarily concurs in it. 

The situation is perplexing. The Council of Europe can 
hardly be said to have justified its existence as yet, and the 
new action on the part of six of its members may make that 
harder rather than easier. But it is still young, and the mere 
assembling of European States to discuss common problems 
undoubtedly has a value. Mr. Eden clearly thinks so or he 
would not be making such efforts to hold the Council—its 
would-be federal, and its definitely confederal members— 
together. Much thought must be given to the problem of the 
harmonisation of supra-national bodies, and possibly in time 
of one over-riding supra-national body, with the less ambitious 
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Council of Europe. And concentration on that must never 
result in attention being diverted for a moment from the larger 
conception of the Atlantic Community, represented already in 
an intensely practical form in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation. Americans themselves have always pressed for 
closer union between European States, but they do not always 
realise how different a process that must be from the union 
achieved more than a century and a half ago between thirteen 
thinly-populated colonies which had till then owned a common 
allegiance, shared common traditions and spoke a common 
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language. Fortunately perplexities in Europe do not mean 
antagonisms in Europe. There is avowedly not complete 
indentity of aim. It is not a question of some States moving 
faster towards federation and some more slowly; for some do 
not desire to move that far at all. But if federation is patiently 
worked out—there is more danger in too much haste than 
in too little—by a group of States, and the door is kept open 
for others to join later, the necessary harmonisation between 
the close association and the looser may be safely and bene- 
ficially achieved. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


S too much fuss being made about the Coronation ? There 
are those who think it is, and I am not very much disposed 
to differ from them. No one would wish the historic rite cur- 

tailed or changed in any respect, but Westminster Abbey as it is 
provides abundant facilities for that. To close the Abbey 
for six months is a serious matter, and it is very questionable 
whether that should be done mainly to accommodate sightseers, 
however distinguished. Millions will hear the ceremony 
competently described on the wireless; it may or may not be 
televised. Their interest in the function, not the satisfaction 
of an exclusive few, is what matters. It is arguable that what 
always has been always must be, and that (for example) the 
sight of all the peeresses simultaneously placing their coronets 
on their heads at the moment when the crown is placed on 
Her Majesty’s is picturesque, but it is equally arguable that 
to close the Abbey for, say, a month to allow for the necessary 
minimum of alterations, instead of for six would be a distinct 
gain on balance. It is said that a great influx of foreign 
visitors is expected for the Coronation. Practically none of 
them will see the Coronation itself; practically all of them 
will want to see the Abbey; and nearly all of them, apparently, 
will be disappointed. 

* * ~ 

The Hulton Readership Survey for 1952 is a remarkable, 
and for those to whom statistics appeal, a quite fascinating, 
publication. It is meant primarily for advertisers, and is 
designed to show by what classes of reader, and what parts of 
the country, each of sixty selected publications (in which the 
weekly reviews are not included) are read. There are further 
divisions by age and sex, and even the habitual reading of 
drinkers of excisable liquors is noted. Take, as a service- 
able example, Punch. Consultation of the various tables shows 
that that notable journal is read by 3 per cent. of the population 
as a whole (this, of course, assumes several readers of each 
copy), by 13.3 of the highest income group, by 9.3 of the 
“ middle class,” by 4.3 of the “lower middle class” and by 
1.5 of the residue. It is conceded that there may be a fair 
margin of error in some of these figures. Or take Hulton’s 
own Picture Post. The figures here are 17.8 of all classes; 29 
per cent. of Class A, 25.4 of Class B, 23.4 of Class C and 15.0 
of the rest, which shows a remarkably even distribution. Actual 
circulations are not given, but the figures for daily and Sunday 
papers are interesting: national morning papers 29,530,000; 

all morning papers 32,890,000; national Sundays 33,600,000; 
* all Sundays 34,400,000. These figures all show a slight, but a 
very slight, decrease on those for 1950. 

x * ok * 

A footnote to what has been said and written about Mr. 
Asquith in connection with his centenary last week. For some- 
thing like ten years in the seventies and eighties of last century 
Asquith regularly wrote one of the two leading articles in each 
week’s Spectator. Those were the great days of Townsend and 
Hutton. “There has, I suppose,” wrote Lord Oxford in his 
Memories and Reflections, “in the history of English 
journalism rarely, if ever, been such a partnership as that which 
prevailed for the lifetime of a generation between Townsend 
and Hutton.” The qualification is unnecessary. There never 
has. But Asquith did a little more than write leaders. When 
one of the two joint-editors went off on his annual holiday the 


future Prime Minister took his place and played his part in the 

technical business of “ putting the paper to bed ” on Press day. 

The Spectator has had many distinguished contributors in its 

long history, but none to whom a higher place can be accorded. 
ok * * * 


The quotation in last week’s Spectator from The Spectator 
of a hundred years ago, on the charge against a Mr. Simpson 
and M. and Mme. Poitevin of cruelty to horses, which were 
carried aloft suspended from balloons, has apparently aroused 
some interest and a desire to know how the case ended. It 
ended in an acquittal, the magistrate holding that in a strict 
legal sense (however much the action was to be deprecated on 
general grounds) there was no actual cruelty. But when, 
encouraged by this Mme. Poiteven, in the guise of Europa, 
ascended from Cremorne Gardens on the back of a heifer slung 
under a balloon, and the animal after a descent at Ilford was 
found so exhausted that it had to be destroyed, all three 
defendants were fined £5. If that had happened in the first 
case the life of a heifer might have been saved—temporarily. 

* ” * * 

Some men, dying, leave undying memorials behind them. 
So it is with the Dean of Lichfield, Dr. Iremonger. His life 
of William Temple, though published so soon after the 
Archbishop’s death, is never likely to be superseded. It is a 
most notable work, and I am glad to have been able to give 
its author some small pleasure in connection with it. I had an 
opportunity of reading the book a few days before publication, 
and wrote to him to say how singularly good I thought it was. 
He replied in a tone of relief and quite unnecessary gratitude. 
With publication imminent, he had fallen into something of a 
mild panic as to what the reviewers would say about his handi- 
work. In that mood he was disposed to set a perhaps 
exaggerated value on the first word of appreciation to reach him 
from an outside source. Dr. Iremonger will be almost equally 
well remembered as the first Director of Religious Broadcasting 
at the B.B.C., where his sane and progressive outlook left a 
lasting impression. 

* * ak * 

I have been asked what the answers are to two questions I 
quoted Mr. Asquith as having put. According to my recolle:- 
tion the reason why Hamlet did not succeed to the throne of 
Denmark on the death of his father was that by ancient custom 
the succession passed to a surviving brother. The Christian 
name of Darcy, I believe, only occurs once in Pride and Preju- 
dice, where a letter is signed Fitzwilliam Darcy. 

* x * * 

On Monday, in Sir Alan Herbert's latest book of verses 
(which he was kind enough to give me), I read for the first 
time the words (applied to certain singers) 

“ A girl with one lung 
And a man with a voice like a snore.” 
On Tuesday, reading in manuscript the Undergraduate article 
which appears on another page, I found a reference to “ Sir 
Alan Herbert’s well-known words 
‘A girl with one lung 
And a man with a voice like a snore.’ ” 


Odd. But it is so. 
JANUS 
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A New Note in American 
Politics 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN , : 
‘ Washington. 


N intelligent and experienced political writer complained 
the other day that it is rapidly becoming too difficult 
to write objectively about this Presidential election. 

He said that he was now afflicted by the conviction that one 
of the candidates is head and shoulders above the other. Such 
a state of mind is a passport to unease and strife in anyone 
who is supposed to record the contest calmly, giving equal 
weight and prominence to the arguments of the two gladiators- 
in-chief. It is a far, far better thing not to allow judgement 
to be clouded and balance to be lost by reason of an 
intellectual preference. Perhaps if the preference remained 
intellectual it would not be so bad; but it doesn’t. It is soon 
transmuted into an emotional preference, and afier that the 
jig is up. From then on it will be an increasing strain to give to 
the other candidate the attention and respect he should be 
receiving. 

It is reasonably certain that Mr. Eisenhower, by his rugged 
charm, his attractive presence and his obvious determination 
to give all his strength and energy to the unfamiliar business 
of campaigning, has created preferences for him in many of 
those who have seen and heard him speak during the recent 
early weeks of the campaign. But the political writer hereto- 
fore quoted was not one of his number. He was one of the 
more easily identifiable and—in Washington at least—the more 
numerous company who have fallen under the enchantment 
of Governor Stevenson’s thought and language and his way of 
fighting the election. 

Those who think that Governor Stevenson will win could 
be wrong. But nobody would be wrong if he said that, win 
or lose, Governor Stevenson has invested the current campaign 
with a quality no Presidential election within memory has quite 
had. There has been no recent exponent of such articulate 
liberal thought, no candidate who has made speeches of quite 
such grace and style. Much ado, in the first two weeks of 
national exposure to his words and ways, has been made about 
Stevenson’s humour. Some of the managers who are advising 
him are reported to have warned him what a new and shock- 
ing thing it is that a candidate for so great an office should 
be making millions of people chuckle and laugh. The advice 
has been that people are apt not to take you seriously if you 
say too many funny things, even when, as is generally con- 
ceded, they are richly and genuinely funny. Don’t give the 
Republicans the chance to represent you as just a wisecracker, 
Governor; lay off the comedy. It is not clear yet whether the 
Governor, who makes his own decisions, has been persuaded 
that the injection of his civilised wit may have too dangerous 
an effect upon the electorate. If so, there will be many 
Americans who will be saddened by the implications of such 
a conclusion. 

Some evidence in the opposite direction, however, may be 
discerned in one of Stevenson’s comments at Phoenix, Arizona, 
on the remarkable assumption of power by the defeated 
Senator Taft over the nominated Eisenhower, and on Eisen- 
hower’s apparent acceptance of the idea that he must give his 
support to all manner of reactionary candidates for seats in 
Congress so long as they are Republicans. Stevenson observed 
that this was the first time he had ever heard a party go into 
battle under the slogan “ Throw the Rascals In.” But anyone 
who is ready to believe that the Governor is just a wisecracker 
cannot have heard or read many of his speeches. They are 
written and delivered in a key that—certainly since Woodrow 
Wilson’s time—has not been thought suitable at all for politics. 
They are not excited or indignant about anything; they do not 
create or try to create any frenzy of enthusiasm. They are 
calm and lucid and full of reflection, and they ‘are phrased 
with great literary competence and occasionally in language 
which would be memorable by any standard. No audience 
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is talked down to, or told the comfortable or flattering things 
it is supposed’ to want to hear. On the contrary, some 
audiences are told what they are supposed not to want to hear. 
But when this happens it is done without either apology or 
bravado, as though it were a perfectly natural thing to do. 

In this manner Stevenson put some liberal truths on the 
meaning of real patriotism before the notably illiberal American 
Legion; and in this manner he told a meeting of high-powered 
citizens at Los Angeles last week that the Republican deter- 
mination to make “corruption in Government” the big 
election issue should be considered in the light of the general 
truth that the minds and morals of the officials who work in 
Government accurately reflect those of the people who are 
being governed. In what was considered at the time to be one 
of the bravest passages he had yet uttered, the Democratic 
candidate said: 

“ Your public officials serve you right. Indeed, often 
they serve you better than your apathy and your 
indifference deserve.” 

Within a week of one another both Eisenhower and 
Stevenson delivered speeches on foreign policy. Eisenhower 
was brisk and vigorous, surveying the world in thirty minutes 
and setting forth a ten-point programme for peace. Whether 
or not it was true, as Stevenson mildly suggested, that three 
of the points were variants of the statement that the Democratic 
Administration should be thrown dut and seven were delinea- 
tions of aims the Democratic Administration has been pursuing, 
there was little doubt that Eisenhower did what is known as 
a hard-hitting job and left a great concourse of people pleased 
and exhilarated. 

Stevenson’s foreign-policy speech had none of these 
oratorical highlights. The sentences were longer, and the 
measures it proposed did not sound either simple or conclusive. 
But it contained such an utterance as this: 

“When we think of Communism we think what we 
are going to lose. When many of the Asian peoples 
think of Communism they think of what they are going 
ss gain—especially if they believe they have nothing to 
ose.” 

This was a subtler and a newer idea than campaign speeches 
are expected to contain. And Stevenson could go on to say: 

“The answer to Communism is, in the old-fashioned 
phrase, good works—good works inspired by love and 
dedication to the whole man,” 

with no sign that a sentiment of this sort was anything but a 
normal expression by a candidate to his audience. Eisen- 
hower’s speech was a good one, by the usual criteria; but 
Stevenson’s was almost in a different language—the language 
of the long perspective, not the politician’s language. 

The Democratic Party would never have accepted the 
manifest risks of this sort of campaigning if it had not known 
that the voters of the Mid-Western industrial and farming 
State of Illinois, who are by no means renowned for literary 
or philosophical preoccupations, were sufficiently impressed 
and attracted by it in 1948 to give Stevenson the governorship 
with the largest majority in the history of Illinois politics. The 
present Democratic hope is that, when the voters of the nation 
have sufficiently heard Stevenson, they too will be impressed 
and attracted in sufficient numbers to ensure his election to the 
Presidency. There is no way yet of knowing whether this is 
what will happen. Up to now the Gallup Poll is showing that 
one in four of the nominally Democratic voters is saying that 
he intends to vote for Eisenhower, and putting the total 
potential Republican vote at this moment at fifty-one per cent. 
against only forty-three per cent. for the Democrats, with 
six per cent. undecided. Stevenson thus cannot win unless 
some millions of Americans change their minds between now 
and November 4th. That can happen. In 1948, eight weeks 
before the election, Dewey had an even bigger lead than 
Eisenhower has now. 

President Truman has pointed out that all but a little over 
ten per cent. of 1,769 daily papers in America were against 
him, and the indications are that a similarly overwhelming 
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proportion of the daily Press now is against Stevenson. That 
is to say, the publishers or proprietors of the newspapers are 
against him. The reporters on these same newspapers do 
not seem to be. When correspondents travelling on 
Eisenhower's campaign-train recently were polled the result 
was: For Stevenson twenty-four; for Eisenhower seven; 
undecided six. The revelation that the walls of the Eisenhower 
train are not proof against the enchantment Which Stevenson 
is exerting over such Americans as those who write the 
political news was noted with interest in Washington, but not 
with any great surprise. 


Copy-Cats 


By NOEL STREATFEILD 


O the children of one generation differ fundamentally 
from the children of another? It had been my con- 
tention that children change little, that the fields of 

childhood have few hedges: for the period of time to which a 
child belongs, and the conditions of that time, do not affect 
the state of being a child sufficiently to grow hedges. I had 
supposed that could I walk into the past, holding in my hand 
the latest amusement of today’s children: in no time it would 
be seized upon by the children of yesterday, understood and 
loved. 

Collins’ Magazine, read by a cross-section of those, say, 
between the ages of nine and seventeen, has recently run a 
competition asking its readers to write a full-length book. 
I was invited to be one of the judges, and it is this competition 
which has shaken my belief in the unchanging quality of child- 
hood. I am wondering now how wrong I have been, whether 
perhaps children are not just as much a product of their age 
as adults. 

Over two hundred children, many of them at boarding 
schools, sent in completed full-length manuscripts, and, though 
the parents of some had seen to it that the work of their off- 
spring was typed, all the manuscripts Were originally written 
by hand. The length varied, of course, but there were some of 
sixty or seventy thousand words. Now I could have believed that 
two hundred children would start to write a book for a com- 
petition, but that over two hundred finished them amazes me. 
I have been so amazed, in fact, that I have made enquiries 
amongst my friends of varying ages, and all have agreed that 
in their childhood they started to write books, possibly two or 
three in a year, which I did myself, but none were finished. 
There have, of course, been many cases of full-length novels 
written by children still at school, but such books when pub- 
lished have been considered rare birds, and the author some- 
thing of a prodigy. The labour of putting down anywhere 
between 45,000 and 70,000 words is enormous to an adult, 
but to a child already spending a large part of its day writing 
its lessons it is a herculean task. We can see the work of 
children of the past—the samplers of our grandmothers, the 
illuminated texts, the scrap-books and screens; we know it 
was expected that they could read a chapter of the Bible to 
their parents by the age of four; but nowhere is there a sugges- 
tion that they worked willingly, or of their own free will. 

If these over two hundred book-writers were driven by talent 
it would be understandable, but a large number had no more 
talent than their grandmothers, carefully, but I suspect tearfully, 
pricking their fingers over their samplers; and grandmother 
was sat on a stool and made to work, while the competitors 
in this competition worked because they liked it, and that is 
what I do not understand. It is the nature of childhood to 
start and not to finish, to resist cramping work, and to make 
for the freedom of the outdoor world. Yet here were more 
than two hundred children who were deaf and blind to the 
beckonings and whisperings from outside, who had disciplined 
themselves not to think of snowballs when the snow fell, not 
to hear the cuckoo, not to wonder if it was not the weather for 
a bathe, not.to look at the bicycle when there were blackberries 
in the hedges, but to stay in the home or at the desk, writing 
books. All this industry is admirable, of course, but to me, at 
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say an average age of fourteen, unnatural, and the results 
worrying, for, apart from this unchildlike wish to work, it was 
such dreary work, since only a very small percentage showed a 
spark of originality, and the majority wrote poor imitations of 
someone else’s work. 

Have we allowed a bloodless revolution, uniform poverty 
and whatever is the opposite of freedom from fear, to affect 
the outlook of the children? Has the Welfare State and the 
income-tax collector’s levelling-down process not only fiattened 
out our way of living, but flattened our children’s minds ? 
Does endless listening to the radio, and gluing the eyes to the 
screen or the television set, make them think alike ? Childr€n 
of course have been conservative since the beginning of time; 
they prefer to dress like the herd and, if possible, possess the 
same things as the herd, and do the same-things as the herd; 
but allowing for that how many glorious deviations there used 
to be. What pride in making the whole class laugh, what 
joy in doing something a little odd, in being recognised as what 
Arnold Bennett called “a card.” Do children no longer enjoy 
being cards ? I believe that must be the truth, for if not why 
would any child give up its leisure, tie itself to a table or desk, 
and suffer cramped fingers, to write down as fair a copy as pos- 
sible of someone else’s story, using somebody else’s phrases, 
and somebody else’s thoughts, when, however poorly, it 
could have been using its own expressions, its own thoughts 
and its own ideas ? 

The books sent m for competition followed fashion, adven- 
ture stories heading the list, with ponies a close runner-up. 
These were followed by school stories, and perhaps this group 
depressed me most. I have always hated fun-in-the-dorm books. 
with their schoolgirl slang, silly misunderstandings and senti- 
mental friendships, but I knew that reading them was something 
most girls had like measles, but, like measles, they got over it 
and did not have it again. I had not imagined that quite a 
lot of girls loved fun-in-the-dorms so much that they would 
give up their leisure to write, not a story of their own school, 
which could have been exceedingly amusing, but copies of 
fun-in-the-dorm written by others. There were only a few 
historical books, and these were mainly faint reproductions of 
best sellers in the history-retold world. Ruritania was there, 
and very nice too, for I have always been fond of the country. 
But the charm of Ruritanias is that they are the world as you 
would like it to be; you build it, make its laws, shape its people. 
Ruritania, as drawn by most of the children who entered for the 
competition, had scarcely altered since I first met Rupert of 
Hentzau there. The family stories seemed to me to have more 
original writing than the other groups. It does not seem that 
today’s conditions have made homes as alike as one feared, 
for, where the true home background slipped in, there was 
something real in most of the books. 

The winner was found by all the judges separately, and the 
choice was unanimous. Suddenly, after weary days mainly 
spent reading wan copies of the writings of others, each of us 
came upon it, an entirely original work, full of faults of course, 
but in construction, thought and turn of phrase utterly the 
writer's own unaided work. The author, one guessed, had 
read a great deal, but it had never crossed her mind to copy 
somebody else’s style; to her a pen and sheets of paper meant 
freedom to tell what only she could tell in exactly that shape, 
and to use words that only she, of all the world, could use in 
just that particular way. 

But the prize-winner was the exception, the other entrants 
the rule, and that is what nags at my mind. I feel as Doctor 
Johnson felt about women preaching . . . “ is like a dog walking 
on his hinder legs. It is not done well; but you are surprised 
to find it done at all.” Why would children work so hard to 
copy others ? Where, if copy-catting is now the aim of youth, 
are our originals to come from ? Not original creative artists: 
they can look after themselves; but the originals in all walks of 
life, the adventurers in thought and action, the colourful joker, 
the outspoken wit, the wearer of amusing outré, extravagant 
styles, the speaker from the heart who is not afraid of his own 
shadow. Because life is difficult and purses are growing shorter 
and shorter, is it possible that rather than stretch our children 
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to their full extent, so that they have room to grow and sprout, 
our schools are hoping to turn out regulation types for the 
steady jobs that want filling ? Do both schools and homes 
prefer rows of jellies from the same mould ? Does the country 
want originals or square pegs to fill square holes ? Good for 
our recovery to have pegs for every hole, but have square pegs 
the vision to speak for us in the world ? 


In Fine Weather 


There will be other deep depressions, 

Grey fog filling the horizon, 

Atlantic low. 

The sun a man relies on is quick to go, 

The sun goes underground. 

Sharpen your joys on the forecast, then, or learn 
To hood your eyes, 

Your mind’s eyes, keener to discern 

Brightness in blind skies. 


Eden and Tito 


By G. E. R. GEDYE 


INNES RITCHIE, 


Vienna. 

UCH speculation has been aroused in Belgrade and 

Vienna as to the objects of the forthcoming visits 

of Mr. Eden, which are officially described as purely 
goodwill gestures with no specific aim. In both capitals, 
behind the predominant satisfaction at the implication of 
Britain’s friendly interest in Yugoslavia and Austria, there are 
some minor apprehensions. Yugoslavia is warily awaiting sug- 
gestions which would involve further concessions to what are 
described by Yugoslav statesmen as Italy’s frenetic and insati- 
able demands over Trieste. She is also uneasily prepared to 
hear further arguments why she should join N.A.T.O., or enter 
into specific military defensive commitments with Turkey and 
Greece. Her statesmen, headed by Marshal Tito, have 
repeatedly insisted that neither further concessions on the 
Trieste question nor fresh military commitments are practical 
questions for her. Should either point be touched on by Mr. 
Eden, he is likely to find Marshal Tito full of goodwill but re- 
quiring an unusual amount of persuasion to induce him to 
change his standpoint. 

As to Ausiria, in her precarious position under the rigorous 
Russian military occupation, partially surrounded by heavily- 
armed Communist neighbours, with never-ending Russian 
efforts (which are about to be intensified) to stir up Communist 
trouble at home, the moral support which every visit from the 
West conveys is naturally very welcome. But she, too, has 
some reserves. Can Mr. Eden possibly be dreaming of commit- 
ting the social faux pas of touching on that unmentionable 
subject, Austria’s pre-war debts? And, on the other hand, 
would he consider it in bad taste if Chancellor Fig] suggested, 
as he certainly will, that, since it is through no fault of Austria 
that there are still British troops on her soil, Britain might, like 
America, now agree to foot the whole bill at the expense of the 
British instead of at that of the Austrian taxpayer. Austria 
regards, too, with some slight trepidation what Eden may have 
to say about her appealing to U.N.O. to help her to secure 
the long-outstanding treaty. America is believed to approve 
(because Russia may be susceptible to the pressure of a 
fresh body of world opinion), Britain to deplore Austria’s 
action (as likely to irritate Russia afresh to no real purpose). 
“ Britain,” commented one Austrian to me, “evidently con- 
siders that, where an incompatible couple have to live on 
together with no immediate possibility of divorce, the aggrieved 
party gains nothing from the other by constant reiteration of 
his grievances, however just.” 

Behind Tito’s attitude regarding Trieste and military pacts 
is, of course, the delicacy of his position between his mainly 
Communist backing and the West to whom he looks for credits 
and armaments. There can be no doubt of his eagerness to 
co-operate with both Greece and Turkey. As Moshe Pijade, 
Chairman of the Praesidium, indicated to the Greeks during his 
recent tour of their country—and as Tito has just confirmed— 
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Yugoslavia considers that full co-operation can be arranged 
without signing a military pact. The numerous exchanges of 
visits between various cultural and economic delegations of the 
Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish triangle recently proved Yugoslavia’s 
desire for co-operation. Indeed, as she is the most isolated 
country, it would be strange if it were otherwise. Tito himself 
has just told a delegation of Turkish journalists that military 
co-operation, in case of aggression, is essential. As in the 
case of Trieste, Tito has to avoid anything which would aid 
the ever-watchful Stalinists to discredit him as a “ Western 
mercenary.” But if military consultations have not yet begun, 
they will start shortly. 

To the question where Greece and Turkey would stand if 
attacked first, the Yugoslav answer is that her membership of 
U.N.O. obliges her to come to their assistance when called upon. 
The necessary arrangements for such a development can be 
made without throwing the unnecessary challenge of a military 
pact into the political arena. As for Trieste, it would be diffi- 
cult for Tito to go behind his last declaration that, in view 
of Italy’s gains at the London conference, he can offer no 
further concessions to her. “Zone B,” occupied by Yugo- 
slavia and still demanded by Italy, he said, could no longer 
be discussed. As I saw when I visited “ Zone B” last month, 
it has practically been absorbed by Yugoslavia. The West, of 
course, has to consider that de Gasperi is also vulnerable to 
Communist attacks over Trieste and that the gains in London 
seem only to have whetted the Italian appetite. Marshal Tito 
has to bear in mind how much his own country still needs 
from the West. 

In home as well as in foreign policy Tito has gone as far 
as he considers wise today in breaking with the pattern of 
Stalinist Communism. He has frequently defined two of the 
main failings of this as over-centralisation and excessive 
bureaucracy. To get away from these alleged aberrations from 
true Marxism-Leninism (which he professes as fervently as 
ever), Tito has completed many changes, and more are in 
progress. Many of the centrally-administered Stalinist-type 
kolkhoses (collectives) have become “ peasant co-operatives.” 
The majority of individual peasants are now grouped in these, 
where they enjoy far greater freedom than in collectives. Both 
types, together with industrial undertakings, are to be adminis- 
tered under local “* producers’ councils,” which will be elected 
next month. Under them, co-operatives, collectives and 
factories will do their own planning. 

The Central Planning Board which formerly dictated to each 
undertaking the plan which it had to fulfil will now merely 
fix a total for each industry. The bureaucratic machinery by 
which the Board controlled each undertaking is being abolished. 
Each concern will now draw up its own plan of what it can 
accomplish, and will compete with the others, the system of 
fixed prices being abolished. The National Bank will charge 
concerns such rates of interest for restricted credits—now their 
only source for working capital—as will necessitate a quick 
turnover. 

Already there is considerable improvement noticeable in 
the quality and quantity—trestricted though this is—of con- 
sumer goods on sale in the shops; factories are obliged 
to consider demand in their competitive planning. Wages are 
still too low to allow the public to satisfy all their needs for the 
improved products. The requirements of heavy industry and 
for capital accumulation for investment are still emphasised at 
the expense of the consumer and wage-earner, but the changes 
are still experimental. Already the peasants, who have been 
freed from the burden of “ surrender quotas,” which so oppress 
those behind the iron curtain, are increasing output in order 
to purchase more of the new consumer goods. In the fac- 
tories the elected workers’ councils have the last say in how the 
management shall apportion the total allotment for wages 
in each concern, and in the collective use to be made of 
* profits ” after the heavy fixed contributions to the State and 
so forth have been paid. The trade unions have increased 
powers, although not yet that of collective bargaining. Yugo- 
slavia remains a Tito-Communist—or as Tito would put it, 
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a Marxist-Leninist—State. But in certain respects it now 
diverges more from Stalinism than from, say, what remains of 
capitalism in Britain. 

So far, Tito has carried his people with him in these reforms, 
which certainly cannot have aroused hostility in the West. 
But it is understandable that he feels a need for “ gradualism,” 
which will allow the peasants and workers time to realise that, 
without abandoning his fundamental principles, he is effecting 
noticeable improvements in their formerly dreary conditions of 
existence. It is not surprising, therefore, that in Yugoslavia 
there should be hopes that the main purpose cf Mr. Eden’s 
visit should be to show the flag in an area where it is tradition- 
ally important to Britain that it should be shown—in the 
Mediterranean area. In the plethora of recent visits by Western 
statesmen and soldiers to the accessible Balkans—and Austria 
—the Stars and Stripes have on balance been displayed rather 
more than the Union Jack. If Mr. Eden has no other specific 
objectives than to redress that balance, he will find himself 
doubly welcome. 


Ashes to Ashes 


By MICHAEL SWAN 


HE cemeteries of Roman Catholic countries succeed 

more than do our Protestant burial-grounds in denying 

death and giving the decaying remains a kind of immor- 
tality. In Mexico the Day of the Dead is a day of national 
holiday, when the cemeteries are full of happy families picnick- 
ing and drinking pulque by the graves of their parents. The 
sight in a Tuscan churchyard of a coloured and glazed photo- 
graph surmounting the tombstone of a girl brings a strange 
reality to her one-time existence. I remember one such photo- 
graph which was lit day and night by an electric torch, whose 
battery must have been renewed each week when the parents 
came with fresh flowers for their daughter’s memory. 

But these corners of cemeteries do not astound and delight 
so much as the miniature mansions of the rich, with their 
columns, pediments and metopes. I first saw a cemetery of 
this kind before dawn from a boat as we sailed down the 
coast of Corsica. In the half-light it appeared to be a distant 
town of Periclean Greece climbing the hillside. Yet, compar- 
ing the size of the houses with the apparent distance of the 
hills, I noted a discrepancy of proportion which gave me a 
sensation of seeing in two depths of reality. My pleasant 
illusion was ended by an American fellow-passenger who said, 
“ Gee, that’s a pretty dead-looking place,” and then I realised 
how right he was. 

Architecturally the Colon Cemetery in Havana is disappoint- 
ing. Cuban prosperity is comparatively recent; under the 
dictatorships of the past little money could be spared for the 
palaces of the dead, and all the magnificence I could find was 
an Obelisk covered with carved drapery. I walked among the 
little tombs, remembering that it was somewhere in this ceme- 
tery that the dictator Machado was to have been blown up 
during the funeral of a colleague. Revolutionaries had 
tunnelled day and night from a near-by house that they might 
lay the fuse and explosives, but at the last moment the place 
of burial had been changed. 

An important funeral was to take place on the afternoon 
of my visit; crowds stood within the gates and lottery-ticket 
sellers walked among them shouting their numbers. Beyond 
the crowd I could see a hearse slowly moving along a side- 
road contiguous with the main road. A ragged cortége of 
negroes followed the hearse, and, suddenly filled with curiosity 
about the form of negro-burial, I kept pace with it. The chief 
mourners, two young girls, walked with their arms round each 
other, their heads bent, and in tears, while the other members 
of the funeral talked happily and smoked cigarettes or half 
Coronas. I heard the sound of a brass band approaching 
along the main road. 

Leaving the negroes, I went to the railings and watched an 
endless procession move slowly by in the opposite direction, 
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a detachment of Cuban infantry followed by the brass band, 
a hundred policemen on motor bicycles, a detachment of 
armed police, and then the draped coffin on a gun-carriage 
drawn by horses of the cavalry. I asked a spectator beyond the 
railings who the dead man had been. He answered, in the ugly 
and almost incomprehensible accent of the island, that the 
man had been a senator. Death had come to him in a pecu- 
liarly Latin American manner. He had parked his motor-car 
at a forbidden position, and a policeman had come to tell his 
chauffeur to move away. An argument had ensued in which 
the senator took part; both sides shouted and the senator’s 
hand went to his pocket to find his identification of importance. 
Alas! The policeman had imagined that he was reaching for 
his gun, drew his own and did not wait a moment before 
shooting the senator dead. Now, with so many policemen 
called for this special duty, the Cuban police force was making 
its act of contrition. 

I looked from this grand cortége across to the distant rabble 
of negroes, and decided that their burial rites attracted me 
more. I overtook the hearse, and walked at the mourners’ 
side as their feet squeezed the last juices from a bunch of 
poinsettias placed on a tomb the day before and now blown 
on to the road by the night winds. We turned a corner, and 
I found myself in the cemetery of the poor, acres of rough, 
grassless ground, covered with crosses like toy wooden swords 

—an allotment for the dead with rows of graves lying ready dug 
for newcomers. The.bearers carried the coffin up and down 
across the loose mounds of earth, the two leaders with cigar- 
ettes hanging from their mouths. There was no ceremony; no 
words were spoken; no more happened than the rough lower- 
ing of the coffin into the earth and the raking of the loose 
earth into the pit. 

The two girls who had been crying gave voice to their 
grief, wailing thinly in a shrill cantilena as the cross was thrust 
into the earth. “Lucrezia Sereno,” it read, “sus hijos y 
familia "—her sons and family. At the back of the group a 
young man, with long thin arms and legs, raised a meagre hand 
to his face and began to cry. The wailing seemed to have 
a sympathetic effect on him, for, as it reached its climax, he 
suddenly broke into a wild dance of death and grief; his arms 
struck outwards, his knees bent high to the dance, his head 
went down to between his knees and was then thrown far back 
in an extraordinary physical representation of grief and misery. 
His act was natural; he gave no thought to his movements; this 
language of death was more articulate than the words he was 
unable to formulate. They were movements which had been 
passed to him through the generations of his primitive for- 
bears, vestigial remains of some long-forgotten funeral 
celebration of the past, lost in the barracoons where his fore- 
fathers had found the desolation of the spirit. 





SERMONS RIGHT AND WRONG 


In almost all discussions on the decrease in Church atten- 
dance one reason given is the quality of the sermons and their 
failure to meet the spiritual needs of today. This criticism may 
be just or unjust. In either case it should be of advantage to 
know (i) what the man in the pulpit feels his message to the 
man (or woman) in the pew shculd be; and (ii) what is the 
kind of message the man in the pew feels he wants to hear. 
With a view to shedding light on both subjects the “Spectator” 
offers a prize of £15 and two of £10 for the best sermons by 
clergy or ministers representing what their congregations ought 
to need, and similar prizes for the best description by laymen (or 
women) of the kind of sermon they want to hear. The length 
in either case should not be more than 1,400 words, and entries 
should reach the Editor of the * Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, by September 30th. The final awards will be 
made by a committee consisting of The Rev. Edward Carpenter, 
Canon of Westminster, Dr. S. M. Berry, Moderator of the 
International Congregational Church Council, and the Editor of 
the “ Spectator.” Some or all of the winning entries will appear 
in the “ Spectator ” during October. 
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Calypso on a Dustbin 


By J. M. CULHANE (Christ’s College, Cambridge) 
THINK the first time I heard a calypso was on the third 
or fourth day of my stay in Trinidad. There were three 
or four dusky children—the eldest could not have been 

more than ten—sitting on the doorstep of one of those wooden 

houses so common in the tropics. One of them, I remember, 
had an empty rum-bottle, which he was rhythmically beating 

with a tea-spoon. Another was sitting cross-legged before a 

dustbin-lid lying on the ground. He had two wooden sticks, 

their ends bound with a strip of rubber cut from an old car- 
tyre, and, with these primitive instruments, he was drumming. 

Their combined efforts produced a sound which at first, not 

unnaturally, seemed extremely discordant. Yet after I had 

recovered from the initial shock, and scepticism of the possi- 
bility, I could detect a definite, rather hypnotic, rhythm. After 

a while they sang to their music a song, which I learned later 

was a popular calypso of the time: 

“ Brown skin gal, stay home and mind baby. 
Brown skin gal, stay home and mind baby. 
I’m going away, in a fishing boat. 
And if I don’t come back, stay home and mind baby.” 

This most extraordinary form of music, quite unlike any- 
thing I had ever heard before, seems to be peculiar to Trinidad. 
Like jazz, it is descended from the rhythms beaten out on 
tom-toms in the African jungles. Since the abolition of slavery, 
these native rhythms of the imported slaves became subject to 
French and Spanish influences as their popularity gradually 
spread to the entire population of the island, both native and 
creole. At first the drums were sticks of bamboo—known as 
bamboo tombon in the island patois—and this continued until 
the beginning of this century. 

It was natural, in a race so primitively musical as the African, 
for the storyteller to put his words to music; and, derived from 
slave-gatherings on the plantations, the cosmopolitan rhythm 
of Trinidad: gave birth to its unique calypso. The calypso tells 
a story, but is quite incapable of being sung by, to use Sir 
Alan Herbert’s famous words, a girl with one lung, or a man 
with a voice like a snore. It has a lot of rhythm, but no melody. 
The music is, by European standards, discordant, but one can 
feel its hypnotic beat. While listening, one can readily appreciate 
the primaeval terrors of “ darkest Africa.” The calypso appeals 
to far more primitive emotions than, for instance, a Beethoven 
symphony, though, unlike the beguine of Martinique, it is far 
from being merely erotic. The calypso is, like the flamenco songs 
of Andalusia, a racy and delightful account of topics of current 
interest. It should be extempore, suddenly improvised to com- 
memorate some occasion, as “We want Ramadin on the 
ball” celebrated the victory of the West Indies in the second 
Test at Lord’s in 1950. There has, however, been little English 
influence on the calypso, and the grammar and pronunciation 
of the lyrics would, to a purist, leave much to be desired; the 
French construction of the English—if that does not sound too 
Irish—adds to its piquancy and charm. The words are gay, 
witty and uninhibited. The atmosphere of the calypso tent, 
seems, oddly enough, reminiscent of that of a French music- 
hall. 

Even more interesting than the music, however, are the 
instruments with which it is played. I had heard, of course, of 
the African tom-tom, but I was certainly not prepared for my 
first sight of a steel band. There were between twenty and 
thirty well-built men ranging in colour from white coffee to 
black, each carrying, by a strap round the back of the neck, 
the brightly-painted top of an oil-drum. It seemed quite impos- 
sible for such uncouth instruments to play any recognisable 
sound, yet they produced the unmistakable rhythm of the 
calypso. 
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I think it was during the war, when the import of the more 
conventional musical instruments was restricted, that it was 
realised that a dustbin-lid, or half an oil-drum, gave out a note, 
and that tempering the metal changed the pitch of the note. 
The potentialities of this were soon realised, and all over the 
island householders, who had put out their dustbins for empty- 
ing by the early-morning dustmen, found that the lids had 
mysteriously vanished. Owners who tried to be clever and 
chained the lid to the bin lost both. 


The method of making a drum is quite simple. A dustbin- 
lid, or the top of an oil-drum, is cut radially into twelve or 
thirteen segments; each segment is heated over a coal-pot until 
the desired note is emitted; then it is plunged into cold water. 
If necessary this process is repeated, until the metal gives out 
a note of exactly the right pitch. When each segment has been 
so tuned, they are welded together again, the whole brightly 
painted, and there is the drum, having a range of about an 
octave. 

With twenty or thirty such drums, of varying shapes and 
sizes, most of the musical scale can be covered, and the steel 
band can, if it so wishes, play almost any piece. I once heard 
a performance of a Grieg concerto, and, while European 
classical music is obviously not its métier, it played very 
well indeed. 

Both the calypso and the steel band reach their peak at 
Carnival, the last two days before Lent, when Trinidad appears 
to English eyes to go mad. For at least two months before, 
preparations for the two glorious days go on. Calypsonians, 
as the professional singers are called, sing their latest composi- 
tions at the “ tents,” the local equivalent of a music-hall. The 
calypsonians all have very colourful stage names; Atilla the 
Hun, Lord Kitchener, Lord Melody, King Harmony are but a 
few of the number. The bands practise for what seems like the 
three-hundred-and-twenty-seven days before, working up to a 
glorious climax. There is, of course, occasional friction between 
marching bands, and, which is not to be unexpected of a highly 
emotional and easily excited people, a fight, with its attendant 
orportunities for hooliganism, sometimes turning into a three- 
cornered fight with the police sent to quell the disturbance. 


It seems a long time since I left that tropical island, but it 
will be a far longer time before I forget the sight of a steel 
band, marching in its glory down a Port of Spain street, with 
its nucleus of thirty to forty musicians, wearing sailor’s whites 
and nightmarish masks, swollen by a crowd of several hundred, 
all dancing unrestrainedly and without inhibition to this strange 
music, flamboyant and fascinating. 





The Spectator, September 18, 1852 


The death of a wretched girl in St. Martin’s Workhouse has, 
not for the first time we believe, brought to light a miserable 
colony of castaways in “the Adelphi arches.” The handsome 
row of houses called Adelphi Terrace js built on an artificial 
foundation, partly traversed by passages to the landing of 
the river steam-boats or the wharves, partly occupied by 
stables; and in those haunts, not without connivance of stable- 
keepers and others, numbers of unhappy girls pass the whole 
day. Their hiding-places baffle the pursuit of the Police. Mary 
Anne Palmer, who was only fifteen years of age, was found by 
a policeman, on Sunday week, lying in a state of helplessness; 
and he took her to the parish workhouse. She had been in 
the arches, day and night, for five months. She was a mass 
of disease; and she died on Wednesday last, from dropsy in the 
chest, brought on by her life, and hastened by starvation and 
neglect. It is possible that her fate may be the means of 
rescuing another young girl, aged eighteen, who was a witness 
at the inquest. But why is this subterranean den of human 
beings condemned to be rats, suffered to continue, without the 
correctives of free ventilation, light, and publicity ? 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has said somewhere 
that all busy men, especially those engaged in public 
life, should occupy their moments of leisure by 

writing a book. His contention is, if | remember rightly, that 
a book in process of preparation is the most intimate and 
confident of all companions: it waits for us upon the side- 
table in the shape of notes or even of draft chapters, and, 
when at last we are able to return to it, we are received with 
a wide welcoming gesture, and the conversation is resumed at 
the exact point, and in the exact tone, of previous intercourse. 
For those, moreover, who are exposed to the vicissitudes of 
politics a book in process of being written is a comfort greater 
even than that provided by the most affectionate and intelligent 
of dogs. The electors may by their votes deprive us of our 
seat in Parliament, but, when we shake the dust of an ungrate- 
ful constituency from our shoes, we reflect with relief that we 
have a calm and faithful book awaiting us, whereas they have 
not. All authors, in the rare intervals when they have no 
book on the stocks, are conscious of loneliness and walk sadly 
through life, feeling that an essential element of their existence 
is no more than a gap. Having just completed and published 
a book that has absorbed three and more years of constant 
application, I am now deprived of this companionship. 
Immediately, I know, the keel of a new book must be laid. 
But what is the new ship to be like ?_ I am wearied, for the 
moment, of biography: history and politics, for the moment, 
inspire lassitude and not zest: for some strange reason I am 
not tingling with desire to embark on a critical study of the 
metaphysical poets; so I have been thinking of writing a book 
about gardens. The problem is to choose some theme requir- 
ing no immense technical or scientific knowledge and yet 
offering occasions for pleasurable research. The alternation of 
expectation and surprise has, since the days of Babylon, been 
the foundation of all garden design. It would be agreeable 
to hire a little house at Nineveh or Karnak and devote the 
winter months to the study of this theme. 
x * * . 

Yet when I look at any bibliography of flower-books I am 
deterred by the number of people who, in the past, have 
also decided to write works on botany or the history of garden- 
design. Either they have approached their subject from the 
scientific standpoint and made long and precise catalogues of 
the many varieties of some given family; or else they have 
decided to “ write lovely ” about mediaeval trellis-work, about 
the conduits and sprinklers of Tuscan villas, or about how to 
mingle the anemone with the primula in a white apothecary 
vase. Garden books tend to be either as desiccated as a herbal 
or lush with sentiment. WDiscouraged by this prospect, I 
decided last week that I should for once not write a book at 
all, but that I should take a few quick lessons in the art of 
water-colour painting and then draw strong and delicate 
pictures of the flowers I preferred. I saw myself next February, 
having mastered the difficult art, seated at my easel with a 
tooth-glass on the table beside me containing a group of 
aconite and a single iris reticulata. Patiently I would make firm 
brush-strokes downwards and sideways, and, after a few hours, 
there would be the netted iris glistening as if touched with dew. 
All through the spring and summer I should remain entranced 
by this occupation, and when the high midsummer pomps came 
on I should have assembled enough drawings to make a 
pleasant and expensive little album for the Christmas of 1953. 
Before, however, purchasing my accoutrement, I decided that it 
would be well to examine the works of my predecessors. I 
therefore visited the exhibition now being held at the Marl- 
borough Gallery in Old Bond Street of the drawings and 
engravings of the most popular of all botanical illustrators, 
Pierre Joseph Redoute. 

* * * * 

I had always assumed that Redouté was of French 

nationality, but I then learnt that he was a Luxembourgeois, 


from the Ardennes. For this reason the exhibition was opened 
by Dr. H. R. Madol of the Luxembourg Legation, who spoke 
a few well-chosen words. He informed us that, although 
Redouté’s studies of roses and the lily family were justly 
famed, although his catalogue of the flowers at Malmaison 
was a masterpiece of botanical scholarship, although his album, 
Le Choix des Plus Belles Fleurs, was one of the finest collec- 
tions ever produced, his true genius could only be appreciated 
if one studied his book on edible and inedible mushrooms. 
I spent some time in the gallery, closely examining the work 
of this master. I much appreciated his drawing of a crown 
imperial, but I found his magnolia and his carnations straggly 
and poor; his drawing of pansies in the album of the Duchess 
of Wiirttemberg was a delicate piece of work, and he had 
managed with great skill to indicate the gentian’s startling blue. 
I made a note in my mind that gentians, for the illustrator 
as distinct from the gardener, are almost foolproof. It was, 
I decided, with the acaulis that I should initiate my artistic 
career. But as I studied Redouté more closely I became 
conscious of a certain disappointment. He appeared to me to 
fall between the stools of botanical accuracy and artistic 
elegance. There was about his paintings a touch of affectation, 
of stylishness, of deliberate grace, that I found disconcerting. 
My own pictures, I resolved, would be manlier than that. 
* * * * 

On leaving the exhibition, I went to the library to obtain 
more information about flower-painting in general and Redouté 
in particular. I was unable to obtain Monsicur Léger’s study 
of the master, but I did obtain, and read for the second time, 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s astringent volume on The Art of Botanical 
Illustration. 1 was glad to be reminded that Mr. Blunt also 
felt that Redouté had been over-estimated, both as a botanist 
and a painter. He appears to have possessed special gifts of 
self-advertisement and salesmanship and, although he owed 
almost everything to Gerard van Spiendonck, his teacher at 
the Jardin des Piantes, it was the pupil and not the instructor 
who reaped the reward. Although a man of most unpleasant 
appearance, having a “ face like a Dutch cheese,” thick blubber 
lips, and heavy clumsy fingers, he was so much appreciated 
in successive courts that Marie Antoinette sent for him to 
paint a cactus which was sharing her incarceration in the 
Temple, and the Empress Josephine employed him to cata- 
logue and immortalise the exotic plants which, in her lavish 
manner, she collected at Malmaison. He attained a ripe old 
age and died, as he would have wished, when in the act of 
examining the corolla of a new lily. But Mr. Blunt, in his 
austerity, regretted that Redouté should have been so influenced 
by the false elegance of the first Empire as to prefer pretty 
flower patterns to scientific accuracy. And I agree that, when 
compared to Diirer’s incredible “ Rasenstiick,” or to Rabel’s 
dog-tooth violet, or to Georg Ehret’s hibiscus, the paintings 
of Redouté seem lax and vague. My own style, I once again 
determined, would resemble Diirer rather than this courtly 
sentimentalist. 

7 * * 

Mr. Blunt’s book about the botanical illustrators is so sharp 
and uplifting that, even when I had read the passages about 
Redouté, I went on reading what he had to say about the 
others. Writing as he does from the botanical point of view, 
he disparages the Dutch flower-painters, even van Huysum, 
since they were apt to clutter up their pictures with flowers 
that flourish at different times of the year. From his specialised 
angle, even Fantin Latour seems less important than Walter 
Fitch. Poor old Mrs. Delany is fobbed off with a sneer. I 
have derived the unpleasant impression that, however quickly 
I may master the art, however pretty and precise my draw- 
ings may become, I shall not satisfy either Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
or his brother the Professor. I shall not therefore purchase 
the required accoutrement or expose myself to disappointment 
and shame. I shall write the life of Amenhotep III. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 

Tuis production, like almost everything Hugh Hunt does, is well 
considered and solidly built, and it has in Clare Bloom a Juliet 
flowering with the true vulnerable tenderness among the tough old 
stumps of bawdry and adult anger and stale knowingness—the 
world’s botchery. But the high lyricism of the play, which is its 
ultimate and romantic justification, cannot be given full expression 
by Juliet alone, even by a Juliet with as much experience as Miss 
Bloom has beauty and feeling. If her first falling in love melts us, 
and if from the balcony she pours out irresistibly the infinite longings 
of virginity awakened, and if after the marriage she waits like one 
who would ‘** bundle time away, That the night come ’’—then we 
may know in full the pathos of the character and her situation. 

But if her Romeo is not a naked blade of young love, then we are 
unlikely to know more and the tragedy will be the feebler ; for if 
he is not that, but something less, then goodbye to the ferocious, 
incandescent, candid abandon which can light up scene and play 
like a flare. Alan Badel does nobly, but, with several disconcerting 
lapses into casualness, an alarmingly nervous cough which impresses 
itself too forcibly, and some long-drawn-out pauses (which may be 
Mr. Hunt's doing), he fails to strike that brightest spark, and, indeed, 
he has as much difficulty in convincing us as he has Friar Lawrence 
that his Juliet is much more than a newer Rosalind. He too has 
dwelt, [ think, upon the Hamlet-adumbrations in Romeo ; I wish, 
for the sake of lyrical effect, that this idea could be put into cold 
storage and a greater directness encouraged. Romeo, in his lesser 
way, must yet be a match for Juliet : he is more, after all, than a 
makeshift embodiment of the masculine principle. 

The production is sound and firmly based and sober (though not 
the last, happily, in the fights, which are waged in a fierce brawling 
of bells), but there are some strangely slow passages ; and I cannot 
for the life of me see the virtue of blunting the first words together 
of Romeo and Juliet with fancy, mannered movements in continua- 
tion of the dance. I have even greater difficulty in understanding 
why Athene Seyler, whom I much admire, should have chosen to 
play the Nurse with such extraordinary gentility, throwing away 
line after line as though she were ashamed of their coarseness. But 
they must be coarse, and as coarse as possible, to throw into the 
sharpest relief Juliet’s innocent and absolute romanticism, just as 
Mercutio’s blander pleasantries do Romeo’s. Peter Finch as Mercutio 
is more successful in this. There are striking performances by 
Laurence Payne as Tybalt and Yvonne Coulette as Lady Capulet. 


Quadrille. By Noél Coward. (Phoenix.) 

Tue play’s the thing, but not when the Lunts are on the stage. It is 
then no more than an excuse, a scaffolding to be shoved up and 
covered with brocade, any old floorboarding under the rich carpet. 
The Lunts’ theatre is the actor’s theatre, not the playwright’s, not 
the producer’s, and the author serves them best who writes a play 
that makes no demand on the audience and distracts it not at all from 
the playing. That is the sort of play that Mr. Coward has put 
together : a sentimental period piece of not the slightest consequence 
which does its humble duty by the Lunts and allows Cecil Beaton 
to have a good time among the furnishings and fashions of the 
*seventies. It was ungracious of some to suggest that this is not 
Coward at his best: I say, considering the end to which it is the 
means, that it is an excellent play—hardly, in fact, noticeable as 
a play at all. 

So the evening may be spent in carefree, single-minded admiration 
of the way in which Alfred Lunt instantly, constantly, infallibly 
transmutes the pale, heavy lead of text into pure gold of voice and 
gesture. He is a bearded bearish Yankee railway-king: his voice 
pushes back the limits of expanding America ; his hands mould the 
Rocky Mountains; his boots are seven-leaguers. But no rough 
diamond ever glittered with more premeditated care. See how, not 
at home but neither for that matter ill-at-ease in Belgravia, he fiddles 
with his coffee-cup, turning it upside-down on his saucer. The 
smallest piece of business has been hand-made and tested, as the 
engineers say, almost to destruction, before it is fit for the public’s 
eye. So with Lynn Fontanne: her fabulous modulations could 
turn a leading article in The Times into a sweet litany ; and the 
burden of her husband’s masterly bearishness sets off her own high- 
comic strokes, as a real live Marchioness, to perfection. 

As I say, Mr. Coward ensures that we are not distracted from pure 
enjoyment of this virtuosity ; from the first scene we know, without 
being troubled to think, exactly what is to happen : how this railroad 


king and the Marchioness will pursue their runaway spouses and in 
the pursuit fall in love ; how, in the second scene of a long third act, 
the quadrille will be openly acknowledged as the romantic pas-de- 
deux that it has really been from the beginning. On second thoughts, 
though, Mr.yCoward might have provided a climax worthy of the 
name. It would have done no harm. IAIN HAMILTON, 

co * * o 


Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. (Mermaid.) 


Tuts Macbeth is a reconstruction. The stage is Elizabethan; the 
accents and acting style are meant to be. There is here much for 
Shakespearian students to discuss. To the ordinary playgoer the 
accents, seeming to hail from all corners of modern Britain, will be 
more obvious than the acting style, which is scarcely archaic enough 
to attract attention. Certainly this academic exercise in Elizabethan 
speech and movement is not violent enough to kill the play. That 
happens from other and more natural causes. Macbeth and his 
lady must create a greatness, and this Bernard Miles and Josephine 
Wilson fail to do. Imagination is left instead to dreary speculation 
upon ‘* speech-sounds similar to those commonly employed by 
educated Londoners at the beginning of the seventeenth century.’’ 
Interesting, but not enough. A. J. 


ART 


THERE Was a time when a mere whiff of alien eminence was enough 
to give the English cognoscenti the vapours. The history of painting 
in this country is studded with the names of foreign expatriates 
whom we have assimilated to such good effect that the native tradition 
has more than once been overlaid by them. It is the more odd, there- 
fore, that a figure so internationally known as Kokoschka has been 
able to live with us as a British citizen for some fourteen years with 
scarcely a how-d’you-do passing between us. Now sixty-six, 
Kokoschka has twice since the war been accorded the signal honour 
of a gallery to himself at the Venice Biennale, but the retrospective 
exhibition of his drawings, watercolours and graphic work currently 
at the Institute of Contemporary Arts in Dover Street is the first of 
any sort in this country for more than twenty-five years. 

The truth is that the wilful distortions and dislocations of Germanic 
Expressionism have remained unpalatable to the majority over here. 
To turn art into a confessional has seemed to us bad form. Kokoschka, 
intensely affected by the spirit of the time but always a little apart 
from the Briicke and Blaue Reiter groups, has himself grown steadily 
more universal, and has evolved in his painting a language of baroque 
rhythms in which ends and means are inextricably unified. Before 
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1914, however, his thinking was essentially linear and graphic, 
coloured more intensely by a sense of spiritual tragedy. This exhibi- 
tion shows him moving from the Jugendstil of his first prints to the 
strangely broken, disjointed line, the curving crosshatch, the radiating 
crows’ feet, that reflect his own sense of crisis and Weltschmerz. 

Three-dimensional form often disappears in the febrile agitation 
of the drawing surface, but that Kokoschka has a monumental grasp 
of form when he chooses to exercise it is shown by the splendid series 
of portrait heads. To the invisible emanations of personality he was 

and is—as acutely sensitive as a geiger counter to radio-activity. 
Think of the portraitists of this century. There are not many, and 
Kokoschka is among them. His real stature, however, will not be 
gauged here until we see a full exhibition of his painting. 

To the New Burlington Galleries the Arts Council has brought 
the exhibition of pottery and textiles first arranged at Dartington 
Hall two months ago. I must confess to a prejudice against the crafts 
movement. Apart from the pleasure it gives to the practitioner, it 
has too often been vitiated by a mystique in which self-consciousness, 
a folksy mediaevalism, lost traditions of technique and an uncertain 
economic basis are all compounded. Much of the pottery in this 
exhibition, culled from the last thirty years, seemed to my eye clumsy 
in conception, lifeless in rhythm, dull in decoration and extraordinarily 
unadventurous. The three craftsmen most regularly capable of 
producing forms which spring to life, quicken the tactile sense and 
delight the eye seemed to me Bernard Leach, the conscience of 
modern pottery (further examples of his work may be seen at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery) ; Lucie Rie, refined and delicate ; and James 
Tower, more than most aware of the present-day climate. 

The textiles are another thing. Some of the printed fabrics by 
students show an unwonted zest, while the woven textiles, rich and 
sumptuous in a great variety of textures, show what we do best. 
Ethel Mairet must have special mention, and it is noteworthy that 
among younger designers the power-loom is not regarded with horror. 
It is surely one of the functions of craftsmen to enrich commercial 
industrial design with the results of their research. 


M. H. 
CINEMA 


The Planter’s Wife. (Leicester Square Theatre.) 


Quite the most exciting passage in this Far-Eastern Western of the 
war in Malaya is a fight to the death between a mongoose and a 
cobra in the bathroom of a rubber-planter’s bungalow. I cannot 
believe that there was anything symbolic in it, for the film doesn’t seem 
to move in those circles, as it were, and it has no relevance to the plot 
that I was able to notice. It seems to be simply a piece of local coiour 
that somebody thought of while the film was in the making. But 
there it is, a real fight, and real death at the end of it ; the mongoose 
a very convincing mongoose and the cobra every inch—and such a 
lot of inches—a cobra. It is so real and so well-cast a passage that 
Miss Claudette Colbert, blazing away with her Bren at the bunch 
of assorted Malayan extras, playing bandits, seems unusually 
unconvincing by comparison. 

Miss Colbert is the planter’s wife of the title, and the film concerns 
itself with whether her place is by her husband's side, passing the 
ammunition, or back in England with her small boy. She argues 
out this problem with Mr. Jack Hawkins in dialogue of so remarkable 
a fatuity (** Love is like a rubber-tree: it has to be cherished °’) 
that the bandits’ attack comes as a blessed relief. From that point 
on the film follows a well-defined pattern : the bandits bite the dust 
as realistically as any redskins, the No. | boy is faithful unto death 
(Ram Gopal might have had a better part for his first screen appear- 
ance) and a few well-aimed hand-grenades blow husband and wife, 
in a manner of speaking, into each other’s arms. Hooray for our 
side ! Hooray for married life ! But hooray chiefly, as far as I’m 
concerned, for the mongoose and the battle in the bathroom. 

Cyrit Ray. 


MIDDLETON. 


MUSIC 


Tue Three Choirs Festival at Hereford last week followed its ritual 
pattern. The statutory St. Matthew Passion, Messiah and Gerontius 
were supported by The Creation, Hymnus Paradisi, A German 
Requiem, The Childhood of Christ, St. Paul’s Voyage to Melita and 
Sancta Civitas, to which were added Stanford’s by now unfamiliar 
Stabat Mater and John Gardner’s new Cantiones Sacrae> Eleven 
choral works in four days, all in their different ways most exacting, 
would impose an impossible strain on even professional singers, and 
the Three Choirs do not consist of professionals ; but they greatly 
enjoy this concentrated orgy of singing, and so does a large majority 
of the audience, who are very properly not concerned with pro- 
fessional standards. The soloists and the orchestra are the profes- 
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sional recruits, and it is they who are called upon to show what the 
whole-time ** career ’’ musician can do. 

In the Passion, The Creation, Hymnus Paradisi, Sancta Civitas, 
Stabat Mater and Cantiones Sacrae—the works which I heard—the 
standard of the soloists was very disappointing. If this was the 
best our English singers can do in their own preferred genre of 
oratorio and cantata, can it be that these no longer attract our best 
voices or artists and that the opera on the one hand and chamber 
music on the other are draining the supply of young singers ? Cer- 
tainly it was the older singers who had the style—Isobel Baillie, in 
spite of a badly impaired voice, and Eric Greene, who has a complete, 
rounded conception of the Evangelist’s part, however unacceptable 
to some for its pinched sweetness and theatricality. Elsie Morison 
and Kathleen Joyce in the Passion and Joan Fullerton in the Stabat 
Mater seemed to point to a disastrous gap in the ranks of woman 
singers, and Gordon Clinton and Richard Standen appear to have 
contracted all too early in their careers the occupational diseases of 
the oratorio-singer—the muffled tone, the wobble under pressure 
and the delivery half-arch and half-portentous. The pathetic small- 
ness of tone of a singer like David Galliver suggests a microphone- 
minded generation, willing to accept a voice which would need 
amplifying in a large drawing-room. 

Gardner’s Cantiones Sacrae proved a strange hotch-potch of 
styles, ranging from the Nile scene in Aida to more obvious affinities 
with Walton and Britten. This would not matter if there were more 
evidence of a strong musical digestion or, more important still, a 
strong creative impulse ; but these fragmentary psalm-settings have 
the air of being very consciously fabricated, the complications of the 
vocal writing deliberate and additional rather than integral. 
Stanford's Stabat Mater, on the other hand, astonished by its inex- 
haustible flow of effective, if second-hand, Italianate melody. Here 
was an English follower of Dvorak and Verdi, full of memories of 
masterpieces and quite content to devote all his skill and invention 
to the careful following of his great predecessors. The music is 
simple-minded and delightful, never memorable but—with first-rate 
soloists and a sympathetic, dramatically-minded conductor—worthy 
of affection and respect. 


* « ® * 


The season of Italian opera at the Stoll Theatre opened on Monday 
with a performance of the Barber of Seville noticeable rather for 
some fine individual singing rather than the quality, or even the 
unity, of the production as a whole. A small and poor orchestra 
was a great initial handicap, and the overture boded very badly. 
However, after a sticky first act, in which Carlo Zampighi’s wooden 
Almaviva was dwarfed by the baroque curvetings and overpowering 
tone of Tito Gobbi’s Figaro, Dora Gatta’s charming and accom- 
plished Rosina opened Act 2 much more promisingly. Her voice is 
admirably accurate and agile in florid passages, though disagreeably 
harsh in the sustained and lyrical; and she played the minx-side 
of Rosina to perfection. Carlo Badioli is more convincing as a comic 
actor than as a singer, but Marco Stefanoni’s Don Basilio was most 
effective. The ensembles never actually collapsed, but they often 
threatened ruin. This is really the old ‘* star-system °’ of operatic 
production, for which Covent Garden has received such indignant 
posthumous castigation, only with stars of much lesser magnitude. 
Unfortunately opera has always been open to this potential misinter- 
pretation. Drive it with a fork from Bow Street, and it reappears 
a few hundred yards further east, in Kingsway. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


BALLET 


Ballets Négres. (Twentieth Century Theatre.) 


At the Twentieth Century Theatre in Westbourne Grove, the Ballets 
Négres, under the directorship of Berto Pasuka, are holding a three 
weeks’ season. As the programme points out, negro dancing, being 
the very antithesis of classical ballet, is essentially a spontaneous and 
natural expression of the emotions of a primitive people, its steps, 
gestures and mime following no firmly-laid pattern, but being to a 
great extent extempore. The ** ballet ’’ which is most faithful in 
character is therefore by far the best of the evening. This is De 
Prophet, based upon the true story of a religious maniac in Jamaica 
who tried to fly to heaven. Throughout its four scenes the company 
sustains the suspense and pathos of the story to a most remarkable 
degree, working us into a frenzy with each convert, into rejoicing 
with each miracle, and finally plunging us into despair and pity as 
the poor demented old prophet—Berto Pasuka—flutters his ** wings ’ 

for the last time. De Prophet seems to me to be a perfect example of 
negro dancing translated into theatrical terms. LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WriTING from Montrose, Mr. Ian Grant tells me how he watched a 
heron chased by a rook or a crow as I did a few months ago. I have 
thought a good deal about the hostility of other birds towards the 
heron. Like the tawny owl, he may deserve to be harried. Fraser 
Darling, in his /sland Years, describes how herons would rob the 
grey lag geese of their young at nesting time on Eilean a Chleirich. 
Rooks and gulls may have bitter memories of the villainy of the 
heron, who js as much at home jn a treetop as on the estuary. When 
the tawny owl is foolish enough to venture forth in bright light, a 
commotion begins among the smaller birds, and, armed with the 
courage of a mob, they do their best to force him back into the 
shadows where he belongs. It is likely that the heron has the repu- 
tation of a murderer or thief among his: neighbours. The strange 
thing is that he seems to do so little to defend himself, but perhaps 
his balance in flight depends too much on his looped neck and his 
beak pointing forward like a spear to allow him to drive off his 
attackers. 


Perch-Promenade 

A breeze ruffled the reeds on the far side of the lake, and the water 
in front of me rippled and became still again. In the depths the 
weeds swayed gently, and their shadows mottled the bottom so that 
at first I did not see the perch coming. The sun burst out of the 
cloud, and even the underwater world was bright, and I held my 
breath as I admired the hump-backed, spiky-finned, little fat fish that 
sailed into view, turning like soldiers changing direction and seeming 
not to be searching for food but to be taking a Sunday promenade. 
They passed through a sort of plantation of stalks, and crossed a gravel- 
bed, and I could see the darker bars on the soft green of their flanks. 
A fly dropped on the water and rose again, but they went on. Not one 
sailed up so much as an inch to investigate. Here were dignity and 
peace, and a wonderful yellow evening sunlight streamed down among 
them. All at once they were gone. Their ranks were broken. There 
was mud among the weeds, colour rising in the gravel. Too fast, 
too camouflaged for me to get more than a glimpse of him, a pike 
had burst through them. 


Lamping 

Had I ever been lamping, I was asked. I had not. 
ago I once tried to poach a few pheasants by moonlight. My efforts 
were not successful. Lamping was new to me. My friend, who had 
been out getting rabbits and hares by means of the lamp, enlightened 
me. One of the pair—it is a game for two—wears a powerful battery 
strapped on his back, and carries a lamp which is wired to the battery. 
The other poacher directs the dogs, one of which is a whippet or a 
greyhound and the other a terrier, When the lamp is flashed 
on, rabbits in the vicinity are temporarily dazzled, and remain 
motionless long enough for the dogs to get a good start. The grey- 
hound turns the quarry and the terrier kills it. Lamping is done at 
great speed, the poachers travelling from field to field as fast as they 
can. I imagine they have to, for the lamp that dazzles the rabbits 
must warn the keeper. On the night my friend went as a spectator, 
the greyhound ran itself to a standstill, and had to be carried home 
in a sack. The keeper did not manage to come up with the law- 
breakers. Their catch was heavier than the unfortunate hound. 


Kestrel’s Diet 

The keeper met us at the door of his cottage, and we walked across 
the moor with him for our promised look round. A few grouse rose 
and sailed away out of sight. A kestrel hovered and planed about 
the little hills. “Them things is a curse,” said the keeper. “ Them 
and the buzzards! I have a job to show twenty brace of birds here at 
the end of a day because them things take the chicks.” I was surprised 
at his vehemence, for the kestrel seems to take more mice than anything 
else, although once, in a clump of trees where a family was being 
raised, I found several thrushes and a starling that the parents had 
killed and dropped. The young mewed like kittens in the treetops, 
but were too cautious to come down for the plump birds that had 
fallen. 


That Compost Heap 

Mr. Maurice Card, of Leicester, puts me right on compost-making; 
but, without a structure in which to manage the process, I find it not 
so easy unless one uses an agent of some sort. Naturally rotted green 
stuff is best, and a few bits of old sacking help to confine things, but 
the scientific management of composting takes more time than one 
can afford at the busiest part of the year. Neither seeds nor insects 
will survive in the heat generated in decomposing vegetable matter, 
but in the average garden compost-heap the fringes most certainly do 
breed insects, and the seeds of weeds have a good chance of escaping 
destruction. IAN NIALL. 
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Who are 
he unusual 
men? 





N ALL CITIES, in nearly all states, there 
Zz men and women who stand apart from 
the herd. They are indifferently called the 
intelligentsia, highbrows, revolutionaries, re- 
actionaries. What is meant is that they think. 

To put in the hands of these unusual 
people a newspaper like the Manchester 
Guardian is to marry true minds. These 
lively-minded people have no hunger for 
huge type, for slick make-up, for whimsy, 
flimsy, the flamboyant or baroque. Their 
need is to know what of importance is hap- 
pening in the world. 

They respect good writing and good 
reporting. To them, as to the Manchester 
Guardian, facts are sacred. 

To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily 
reading of the Manchester Guardian is a 
deep pleasure. Perhaps you will try the 
Manchester Guardian and find how it grad- 
ually endears itself to you. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 133 
Report by Richard Usborne 


A prize of £5 was offered for a Whitehall advertisement in The 
Times, in the Sapphic metre and in not more than four stanzas, inviting 
applications for the job of Head of the British Secret Service. 

It was an amusing entry. But nobody found a way of being even 
slightly convincing. Heaven knows how it could be done. Couldn’t 
the metre help a cryptogram? I toyed with the idea that it might 
be an announcement, pompous and deadpan, but beamed in the 
right direction (private means, good clubs, languages, knowledge 
of current affairs, &c.); then the cipher, as so often in Buchan. 
I went to the length of writing down, as first letters of my sixteen 
lines, BRITISHSECRETSER: and, as last letters, VICEHEAD- 
REQUIRED. Then, remembering that I was examiner, not com- 
petitor, I saved myself the week’s work of filling in the interstices in 
Sapphics. Perhaps the Editor will let me set this competition again 
one day on those lines. 

Meanwhile some good clean fun was had by all, with or without 
regard for stress and metre. 


Experience in breaching iron curtains, 
Shootin’ and fission (nuclear) are assets; 
Interest in birds must strictly be confined to 

Carrier pigeons. 
It may console those who are unsuccessful 
To know that post quite frequently falls vacant. 
Applicants must contact Commander Highprice, 

M.1.5, War House. 

(D. R. Peppy) 


(HQBSS was placed in the War Office or Foreign Office with about 
equal voting. Only D. R. Peddy brought in the Navy.) 


Likely to suit a schizophrenic nature 
Must be the soul of honour, but an able 
Forger or thief when patriotic reasons 

Seem to require it. 
Former incumbent’s sudden disappearance, 
Linked with the loss of valuable papers, 
Leave it in doubt if he is now the guest or 

Victim of Moscow. 

(G. M. GATHORNE-HaArDyY) 


Guaranteed true-blues only are invited: 
State a/ma maters. 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 


Must have served some time as an agent (secret): 
State for what country. 
(BERNARD WAKE) 


Excellent prospects for a public-school man, 
Bachelor, cultured, fond of foreign contacts; 
Salary £15,000 at first, with 
Annual increase. 
Knowledge of conversational Rumanian . . . (&c.). 
(Rev. P. A. SCHOFIELD) 


Douglas Hawson listed as essential qualifications: 
forgettable appearance, 
Uranium expert, handle Geiger counter, 
Qualified pilot. 





+3 


““Trresistible . . . 


Mr. 
Rank 


A Study of J. Arthur Rank 
and 
British Films 


© 
ALAN WOOD 
“A portrait of Rank which with every stroke grows more 
sympathetic, more entertaining and stranger. Acutely 
enjoyable—and valuable.” ; 
Dirys PowELL, in The Suiday Times. 


Published at 20/- net by HODDER & STOUGHTON 
Ke Fi, wl NY 
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R, Marriott suggested 
Pay by results (percentage of the takings) 
Generous grant for travelling expenses; 
Full compensation, if assassinated, 
Paid to dependants. 
* * * * 


First prize (£3) to P. M. 

Chief Office vacant British Secret Service. 

Noné need apply unless a true vocation; 

Slight Scottish accent not considered drawback, 
Nor fallen arches. 

Would-be aspirants must be over 50, 

Calmly resourceful, of a certain status... 

Show Savile Fare and certain Whitehall markings 
Taken as sterling. 

Knowledge essential underworld of Europe, 

Subway and sewer, catacomb and meétro; 

Methods preferred en amateur (see Wimsey) 
Not en Gestapo. 

Send applications to the Foreign Office 

Where will be held an oral test of titness 

(Questions of Poirot, P.C.49 and 
Buchan’s **Greenmantle’’). 

Second prize (£2) divided between R. Kennard Davis— 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Her Majesty’s Advisers 
Offer the post of Chief of Secret Service 
To the successful candidate, selected 

By competition. 
Applicants should be poker-faced, saturnine, 
Hawk-eyed and thin-lipped, panther-like in movement. 
Failure to set the jaws would be a grave dis- 
qualification. 
Tests will include the swallowing of pdpers, 
Jewels, and beards, with knowledge of the signs which 
Mark the authentic countess from the blonde of 
Polish extraction. 
Handling of poisons, codes and masked assassins, 
Skill in disguise and prestidigitation 
Are of importance. The remuneration 
Will be considered. 
and R. S. Stanier—- 
Ministry (nameless) asks for applications 
For a high-ranking post of which the details, 
It is regretted, being highly secret, 
Cannot be published. 
Applicants must be capable of running 
Organisation none of whose employees 
Knows any others: multi-continental 
Ramitications. 
Knowledge of codes and cryptograms essential. 
Skill at disguise considered an advantage. 
Applicants also should be good at eating 
Letters and notebooks. 
Salary, details, all at present secret, 
Will be divulged to candidate appointed: 
Likewise the pension due on reaching forty, 
If he should reach it. 
Highly recommended (except that he read the question wrong) is 
Selah— 
Sir:—I have cosmopolitan relations; 
I was a language Specialist at Eton; 
I have been sacked from many institutions; 
I was at Sandhurst; 
I can shoot pips from playing-cards at Bisley; 
I am a wow at ciphers and acrostics; 
I can drink Vodka, Schnapps and Coca-Cola; 
I was a wet-bob; 
I can disguise myself as a suffragi; 
I can speak Hebrew, Dutch and Esperanto; 
I can recall the wiles of Mata Hari 
(She was my grand-ma); 
I am a blend, in fact, of Peter Wimsey, 
Hercule Poirot and Holmes and Lemmy Caution, 
And I must add the fact that | do not know 
Compton Mackenzie. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 136 
Set by Alan Erien 


Chronology too often protects the biographer from his subject. 
Readers are invited to submit, within one hundred and fifty words, the 
opening and/or closing sentences of Johnson on Boswell, Pope on 
Johnson, Goethe on Eckermann, General Gordon on Lytton Strachey, 
or Zola on Angus Wilson.—Prize £5, which may be divided. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked **Competition’’ and must 
be received not later than October Ist. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of October 10th. 
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The world is hungry 
for electrical power 
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WO OUT OF THREE of the world’s total population of | were exporting over 70% of their total output; the greater 
2,400,000,000 live a life untouched by electrical part of it going to the backward regions of the world. 


power. The living standards of this great mass of Compact, economical power units and generators, easily 
‘mankind can only be raised quickly by electrical power transported, installed and serviced, are answering the 
— power that can be applied to the machine. Discontent world’s urgent need for industrial power. 
with primitive conditions is spreading rapidly —a rise in Barren lands can be irrigated; villages can be lighted; 
prosperity through applied industrial power is the most radio sets can bring the authentic voice of information and 
effective answer to the political doctrines that threaten the instruction; machines, powered by electricity, can raise 
free world. human productivity a hundredfold. BRUSH ABOE are helping 
Here is the measure of the opportunity before THE BRUsH to bring about a new industrial revolution. A revolution 
ABOE GROUP — the greatest makers of diesel electric power that will, in time, transform the lives of the two out of 
plant in Great Britain and the world’s largest exporters three who now live in poverty, deprived of the benefits 
of diesel engines. that follow the introduction of electrical power to 


That opportunity is being grasped. By 1951, BRUSH ABOE —_ undeveloped areas. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT THE WORLD MAY BE FREE 


THE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 
Dieset engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES? 


MIRRLEFS, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD + PETTERS LTD + J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO. LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTD. 
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LETTERS TO 


The League and Corfu 


Sir.—Spectator in his Notebook last week assailed the Daily Express 
leader-writer for having expressed himself with vigour on a subject 
“he does not begin to understand.” The subject, of course, was 
Mussolini's bombardment of Corfu in 1923. and the punitive indemnity 
the Greeks were subsequently forced to pay. Spectator derides the 
Daily Express contention that the League of Nations was in any way 
responsible for this vicious injustice done to the Greeks. He absolves 
the League of Nations entirely. 

He says: 

“ What the Express leader-writer does not say and perhaps does 
not know is... that the Conference of Ambassadors handled the 
whole business from start to finish; and that it was the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors, not the League of Nations, which required 
Greece to pay 50,000,000 lire to Italy.” 

I refer Spectator to Page 351 of A Survey of /nternational Affairs 
(1920-1923) published by the British Institute of International Affairs: 

“ The next day [the 6th September] its [the League of Nation’s] 
members drew up at an informal meeting a plan of settlement 
which was laid before the Council formally the same afternoon 
and was immediately despatched to Paris for the Conference of 
Ambassadors’ information; and this plan was adopted, with 
unimportant modifications, by the Ambassadors on the 7th, and 
accepted at their instance on the 10th by the Greek Government.” 

1 refer him also to the fact that an intrinsic part of these proposals 
was that Greece should deposit 50,000,000 lire forthwith with the Swiss 
National Bank. It was this 50,000,000 lire which the Council of 
Ambassadors subsequently handed over to Italy. 

I notice that Spectator ended his attack on the Daily Express with 
the words: “Do facts matter?” I further notice that on the same 
page he used thirteen lines of print apologising for three mis-statements 
of fact he himself had made the previous week.—Yours faithfully, 

A. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Editor, Daily Express. 


[Janus (not Spectator) writes: The Daily Express’s statements were 
completely wrong; mine were completely right. The Express said that the 
League of Nations “shamefully decreed that an indemnity of £500,000 
would be paid.” It did not. What it suggested, on the proposal of the 
Greek delegate himself, was that 50 million lire should be deposited in 
the Swiss National Bank pending a decision by the Conference of 
Ambassadors. The decision when it came was bad enough to deserve 
all the execration which the Express misapplies to the League of 
Nations. Speaking from the League Assembly platform two days 
after the award, Professor Gilbert Murray said. amid loud applause, 
“1 thank God that the League of Nations had no part or lot in the 
matter.”"—-As for my own mis-statements they were of such order of 
magnitude as giving a well-known cricketer wrong initials.] 


A Polynesian Statue 


Sir,—In your review of American Indians | 
made that “the Maori Polynesians never made stone statues or any- 
thing of the kind.” 

I feel it may be of interest therefore to say that there is a highly 
stylised carved stone figure between two and three feet in height (if my 
memory serves me aright) by Te Wairoa—the buried village—under 
Mt. Tarawera, near Rotarua. It is weather-beaten and obviously 
several centurics old. As far as I know there is no local tradition 
that it was brought by the Grand Fleet or is not indigenous.—-Yours 
faithfully, Mary NortTHcorte. 


Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye. 


Penn and Mead 


Sir,—1 am obliged to Mr. J. Gordon Stanier for his courteous correc- 
tion. He is quite right on both points. The Foreman of the Jury 
was Thomas Veer, but it was undoubtedly Edward Bushel (so spelt in 
the State Trials) who dominated the jury, and it was upon his head 
that the maledictions of the malevolent Recorder were so savagely 
heaped. The report in the State Trials was supplied by Penn and 
Mead, and they use the spelling Mead throughout, as does Chief Justice 
Vaughan in the famous Habeas Corpus proceedings originated by 
Edward Bushel. I hope Mr. Stanier will not think me guilty of unpar- 
donable levity if I say that the addition of the final “e” to the name of 
Mead has done no great harm in this case. But in other circumstances 
the omission of the final “e” can lead to most unfortunate results. 
When I was last in the United States of America I heard of a business- 
man who was compelled to leave his wife at home when he went for 
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a short holiday to Miami. He sent her a cable, but when the printed 

form was delivered to her it raad—AM HAVING A LOVELY TIME. 

WISH YOU WERE HER.—Yours faithfully, NorMAN BIRKETT. 
Challens Green, Chalfont St. Giles, Buckinghamshire. 


Doryphore 


Sik,—Janus may be interested to know that “doryphore” was the 
pseudonym used by the members of the resistance movement in France 
for members of the German police or Gestapo in France during the last 
war. If it is introduced into the English language, might it not be applied 
to the Dean of Canterbury et hoc genus.omne, some of whom are as 
elusive as the Colorado beetle—which is the English name of the potato 
pest of which the French equivalent is “ doryphore.”—Yours faithfully, 
27 Melbury Court, Kensington, W.8. C. WALEY COHEN. 


Ambiguity or Inverted Commas ? 


Sik,—As a lifelong and unrepentant doryphore, I feel bound to protest 
against Mr. Harold Nicolson’s attempt in your last issue to alter Jn 
Memoriam. Tennyson wrote: “Leave thou thy sister when she prays ” 
not “Left our sister when she prayed.” I submit that the use of 
inverted commas is only justified if the actual words are quoted with- 
out any change: when the text has been adapted inverted commas have 
no place.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY LE M. MANDER. 
Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 


{Sir Geoffrey raises a grave problem. The sentence “we left our 
sister when she prayed” without quotation marks conveys a suggestion 
of cause and effect which was not in Tennyson’s mind. Mr. Nicolson 
therefore readily agreed to the insertion of inverted commas, as a 
reminder that the words (with a necessary change of mood and tense) 
were a quotation.—Editor, Spectator.] 


A Duchess at Dunkirk 


Sir,—I am delighted to learn from Mr. Rickard’s letter in your issue 
of August 29th that the Duchess of Fife is one of the steamers in 
service on the Clyde. It so happens that this was the ship that brought 
me home from Dunkirk in May, 1940, and she therefore has a special 
place in my affections. I have often wondered whence she came for 
this adventure, and whether she survived the war. To come upon her 
name now is like hearing news of an old friend after a lapse of many 
years.—Yours faithfully, Peter HADLEY. 
Blue Ridge, Peaslake, Surrey 


The Conquest of Death 


Sirn,—May I add a personal experience to the letters which have 
appeared on the above subject. Recently, after a severe operation, I 
had a serious haemorrhage, which was not detected for a considerable 
period. The result was I became unconscious, and, as blood-transfusion 
was not immediately available, I drifted close to the doors of darkness. 
Some hours later consciousness slowly returned, and I felt deliciously 
peaceful, as I lay in the silence and dimness of the room, striving to 
make out the figures around my bed. Then as I slipped back into sem 
consciousness I realised that I was dying. I was floating above the 
bed—the figures now beneath me. I had left my body and I feit 
indescribably free. I knew neither fear nor joy, but strangely | 
reflected that as I had been granted seventy-three years I should now 
be well content to die. 

The most interesting feature of this experience was that, while for 
many years previously I had been deeply concerned about what should 
happen to my wife if I should predecease her, at this critical moment 
I had no thought for anyone, nor for the world that I felt that I 
was leaving.—Yours faithfully, M. D. 


Sir,—Mr. Rees’ letter of September 12th, based on “ Timor mortis 
non conturbat me,” recalls the more succinct rendering of the there- 
from-derived Andalusian folk-song 
Cada vez que considero 
Que me tengo que morir 
Tiendo la capa en el suelo 
Y me harto de dormir 
quoted in my recent translation of Pi Sufier’s The Bridge of Life, with 
what I pride myself is adequate concision, as 
Whene’er I'm with the thought awhirl : 
“ Death cometh, soon or late,” 
My blanket to the ground I hurl, 
With sleep myself to sate, 
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TIS A FINE THING, someone once said, to have ances- 

tors; but if you have none worth speaking about, it is 

not a bad plan to set up in the business yourself. There 
are towns like this. The guide books are terse about them. 
‘Pop. 18,157; early closing Wednesday; nothing note- 
worthy to see...’ There are many such, not quite new and 
not very old, whose traditions are still in the making. 

¢ #s.-@ 


It was in a town of this kind that Mr. Robertson came to 
live. As he surveyed it for the first time, it looked common- 
place enough; the old weathered cottages, the newer houses 
and the tarmac road that led along the valley to the ironworks 


beyond. * * * 


NoTHING noteworthy—or so it would have seemed to Baedeker. 
But Mr. Robertson was not a starry-eyed visitor. He had come here 
because he had a job to do. To him there was one thing very note- 
worthy about the little town. It was full of people. People and their 
problems were Mr. Robertson’s business. 


Tuey have been the concern of Mr. Robertson, his colleagues 
and his predecessors for just over a century—although not always 
to the same extent as today. Mr. Robertson’s business, which is 
home service insurance, has developed in much the same way as 
the town in which he came to work. Like cities many times its size, 
its social pattern reflects in miniature the story of a nation’s growth. 
Every week, from Friday to Thursday, Mr. Robertson cycles 
through acentury of history; from the old farmhouses on the village 
outskirts, through the ‘new’ but sooty town to the villas on the 
windward side of the smoke. There are families in every row, street 
and crescent who are at home, on one day or another, to Mr. 
Robertson. 


‘Pop. 18,157...” Most of it is in the ‘new’ town that Mr. Robert- 
son visits on a Friday evening, for it is reasonable to collect insur- 
ance premiums when people find it easiest to pay them. Hereabouts 
this Friday evening visit has been a custom for as long as there have 
been local traditions of any kind. No one, save for a few cottagers, 
lived here before the mineral quarries were opened and the iron- 
works built. Ever since, the insurance man’s regular call has been 
an accepted feature of domestic routine. Often enough, family 
problems are stored up during the week for his attention. 


Tuts valley town, like many others, has had its ups and downs; 
today it is one of the all-important reservoirs of Britain’s produc- 
tive energy. And Mr. Robertson—like the fitters and foremen and 
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clerks he visits in their homes and sometimes in the works canteen 
—is also playing a part in keeping the nation’s economy onan even 
keel; in helping, perhaps, to turn the wheels within the factory gates. 


For Money is needed to keep these wheels spinning. Mr. Robert- 
son’s policyholders are among the millions of families who help to 
provide it and who enjoy, in consequence, the security that wisely- 
spread investments yield. To offer this extra measure of security, a 
family safeguard for the present and often a provision for the future 
as well, is the primary purpose of life assurance. But if the inten- 
tion to save were not constantly refreshed by painstaking personal 
attention, the nation, no less than the individual policyholder, 
would be poorer. 


Tue voluntary effort of countless families throughout the coun- 
try, aided by the service that Mr. Robertson and his colleagues 
bring to their homes, enables millions of pounds which would 
otherwise be ‘spending money’ to be funnelled off every year to 
augment the nation’s savings. A large part of the funds adminis- 
tered for the policyholders provides capital resources which invig- 
orate vital productive industries. 


Mr. RoBERTSON may or may not reflect on these affairs as he 
cycles home to a belated meal. Most likely his thoughts are else- 
where. For his concern is with the people, provident and happy- 
go-lucky alike, whose needs and problems he has come to under- 
stand so well. 


His interests are intimately linked with theirs. And if he reaches 
home to find an urgent call to be dealt with before he finally turns 
in—well, that is just one of the services which play an indispensable 
part in sustaining this nationwide thrift movement. 
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or, in a few short words, “A peaceful mind overcomes all fear.”— 

Yours faithfully, CuHarLes M. STERN. 
86 St. Werburgh’s Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, 21. 


Sir.—A line from Lucretius (99-55 B.c.}—De Rerum Natura, Ul, 867— 
is:—Scire licet nobis nihil esse in morte timendum. It is granted to us to 
know that in death there is nothing to be feared.—Yours faithfully, 

W. L. Woop. 


White House, Chandlers Cross, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


Marriage, Society and the Church 


Sir,—Schoolmasters probably see as much of the havoc wrought by 
broken homes as most people; no one can lament the tragic results 
more, and none can more ardently desire to mend that which is broken. 
It is often true—as a correspondent stresses in your last issue—that 
the “innocent” party is the reverse of innocent; but sometimes he 
(or she) is, indeed, most innocent, and deeply sinned against. Many 
of us must know not a few cases where a man or wife has been true 
and faithful to a shameless partner who has broken faith, lived 
adulterously with somebody else, and rejected repeated entreaties to 
Divorce has followed, sometimes after years of patient 
waiting and of effort for reconciliation. Is the wronged partner to 
remain celibate, companionless, continent? Beyond doubt that is the 
perfect position, and again we must all know someone who has 
attained that perfection. But it is not given to all. 

Now if the undoubtedly innocent and injured party remarries, is 
he or she living in sin; is the new union adulterous, and are the children 
of it of dubious legitimacy by ecclesiastical law? I ask this because 
I am frankly puzzled. True, the Canons of 1603-4 (which were not 
passed by Parliament) may declare such a union sinful, but the State 
law denies it to be so. 

I am less concerned with the question whether such an innocent 
party can expect to be remarried in Church than with the question of 
his or her subsequent Church membership, and the consequent 
upbringing of the children. An indubitably innocent party has 
obtained a divorce by the power of Parliament and the decision of 
a High Court judge. He or she-is declared legally innocent and free 
lawfully to marry again. He (to use one sex for economy of words) 
does marry again civilly, and in due course attends his parish church, 
and presents himself at Holy Communion, Is he to be regarded as an 
outcast sinner for the rest of his life? Are the children to be regarded 
as partaking of his sin? Is he to be repelled from Holy Communion 
on the ground that he is “an open and notorious evil-liver”? But 
can he be “an open and notorious evil-liver” if a High Court judge 
has approved him and his conduct as just and lawful ? 

Moreover, has jit not been the legal principle of Establishment since 
the’ sixteenth century that where the laws of the land conflict with 
ecclesiastical law the latter shall give place? If that be so, would not 
such a man have the right of an action for defamation were he to be 
repelled from Communion? It was contrary to ecclesiastical law that 
a man should marry his dead wife’s sister, and so that remained as 
law in the Church of England till 1946; but as far back as 1907 
Parliament had legalised such unions, and refusal to recognise their 
validity on the part of Church authorities gave ground for legal action 
in the Courts. (Thomson y. Dibdin, L.R. 1912. A.C. p. 533.) 

In short, is not the dilemma the price of Establishment, and so only 
a “free” Church may demand from its members a standard of con- 
duct superior to that required by State law? Dis-establishment would 
seem to be the inescapable solution, unless some measure of charity 
is afforded to those who have been sorely wronged.—Yours faithfully, 

Precincts 15, Canterbury. JOHN SHIRLEY. 


return home. 


Sir.—It was not altogether out of place to bring Diana of the 
Ephesians, or any of her sisters, into the discussion on marriage and 
divorce. I remember gazing upon a statue of this many-breasted 
goddess in Naples Museum, and thinking how strange it was that man 
as man should ever become such an ass (to quote a phrase of Apuleius) 
as to be hoodwinked into accepting such a flagrant violation of nature 
and the principle of sex. In fact, it appears that St. Paul had little 
difficulty in convincing the Ephesians of their folly, and the trouble 
began when he became involved with those, like Demetrius, who had 
their wealth by this unnatural cult. 

Our Lord seems to have been careful to point out that marriage 
was confined to the natural order and therefore could speak of a 
kingdom where “ they neither marry nor are given in marriage.” That 
being so, it is not unlikely that the biologist may have a more important 
contribution to make than either priest or lawyer to the solution of the 
problem of divortium a vinculo. At least, he can be expected to 
understand how male and female become one flesh, and to appreciate 
how that one flesh, the child, remains as a permanent union of the 
twain.—Yours faithfully, J. Jones-Davies. 

Llywel Vicarage, Trecastle, Breconshire. 
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Sr,—If “it is inconsistent to choose which commands are to be 
taken literally and which are ideals,” on what grounds does the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union disregard the uncomfortably straight-off-the-bat 
utterance on the indissolubility of marriage given in St. Mark’s Gospel, 
which, as a theological student, I have been taught to consider as being 
the record of the Original Gospel and a primary source of the other 
synoptists ? 

May I add that, however the clergy of the Diocese of Chelmsford 
may be persuaded in this matter, the general opinion of the Anglican 
a is still that as put forth in The Church Times of May 2nd, 

“ The Christian law of marriage is plain and explicit. Marriage, 
freely contracted and duly consummated, is an indissoluble union 
of one man and one woman until death. Proceedings for the 
annulment of a marriage are sometimes right and proper. Separa- 
tion between spouses is sometimes a tragic necessity. Divorce is 
a contradiction of fundamental, natural, and Christian law.” 

—Yours faithfully, GaAviIN FarGus. 
East Barkwith, Lincoln. 


Death-watch Beetles 
Sir,—Janus’s new hobby has great possibilities. If the beetles could 
be given a certain amount of artistic training, and encouraged to attack 
only the more unsightly parts of our churches (they might make a start 
on Victorian screens), many of us would welcome them, and might 
even be willing to pay Janus a small fee for their services.—Yours 
faithfully, Wo tseLey D. MAUNDRELL. 
Sparsholt Vicarage, Winchester, Hants. 


Portable Harmony 


Sir,—Mr. Gibbon’s article, Portable Harmony, in your issue of 
September Sth, reminds me of an amusing incident which happened 
to me some years ago. The first of a series of Sunday evening services 
at a naval hospital was to take place, and I had been asked to go to 
play the hymns. The service was held in a large ward with beds ranged 
round the sides. A portable harmonium (called, I believe, by the 
sailors a “squash box”) was placed conspicuously in the middle of 
the highly polished floor. A hymn was given out, and I played a verse 
over gently to give the men the tune. All was well, although I was 
feeling a bit nervous with so many sailors looking in my direction. 

Then we began to sing, and, to my horror, with the more vigorous 
pedalling the portable started to move forward on the polished floor. 
I could not follow it on my chair, and when I tried walking after it I 
could not, of course, work the pedals without which the portable would 
be dumb, Dumb it did become, but not before it had given an expiring 
gasp which set the occupants of the beds, who were eagerly watching 
my plight, into ill-concealed fits of mirth.... The next Sunday I found 
that the portable had been firmly lashed to one of the beds !—Yours 
faithfully, MOoviING HaRMony. 

Edinburgh. 

Religious Broadcasting 


Sir,—Your comments on the address given to the Modern Church- 
men’s Union by the Director of Religious Broadcasting are, if 1 may 
say sO, very suggestive and pertinent. Supposing that the Sunday- 
morning habits of eighteen million people are known to the wardens 
at Broadcasting House, what proportion of those caught listening turned 
their set on automatically as a matter of daily habit as soon as they 
were awake, as a kind of companionable background to the routine of 
the day; and how many did it at a specified time for definitely religious 
reasons? Also, could the B.B.C. tell us how many people frequently 
miss the first part of the Weather Forecast at 7.55 a.m. in their effort 
to avoid hearing any part of the religious broadcast at 7.50 a.m. and 
how many definitely switch their sets off if there is any mention of any 
kind of religion, especially that of the broadcasting brand? I suggest 
that these figures are necessary in order to get a true evaluation of the 
figures already given. 

Personally, I find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that amongst the 
many modern drawbacks to the appreciation and practice of true 
religion, broadcasting is perhaps the most harmful. “ When thou hast 
shut thy door. . . ."—Yours faithfully, A. F. G. FLercuer. 

Willersey Rectory, Broadway, Worcs. 


Patients at Davos 
Sir,—May I encroach on your columns on behalf of the patients of the 
Park Sanatorium, Davos, who have asked me to thank those of your 
readers who have very generously responded to the appeal for books 
which you so kindly printed in a previous issue of the Spectator. 
We have received hundreds @f books and magazines, and hope even- 
tually to write to everyone who has helped us.—Yours faithfully, 
Sanatorium Angleterre, Davos-Platz. PHYLLIS JONES. 
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BOOKS OF 


Burma Today 

Golden Earth. By Norman Lewis. (Cape. 18s.) 

Mr. Lewis, whose account of his experiences in French Indo-China 
showed him to be a tireless, resourceful and perceptive traveller, 
went in 1951 to Burma. Here he found travel in the interior, which 
was and is racked by civil war and dacoity, to be on paper impossible : 
a discovery which he very sensibly put in perspective by making a 
picaresque progress from Mandalay through the Shan States to 
Lashio, Bhamo and Myitkina, afterwards returning by steamer 
down the insurgent-dominated Irrawaddy as far as Mandalay, 
whence he completed the journey to Rangoon by a railway subject 
to daily sabotage and frequent ambush. 

The panorama which presented itself to him was, as so often in 
Asia, compounded inconsequently of beauty and squalor, cruelty 
and kindness, complete chaos and extreme ingenuity, sudden impulses 
and long procrastinations. The numerous and complex disasters 
which have overtaken Burma since she was granted independence 
have never been quite as irretrievable or far-reaching as they threat- 
ened to be; and gaiety, outwardly feckless yet with its roots in 
philosophy, obtrudes recurrently in Mr. Lewis’s account of the 
people.- ** The Burmese nation,’” he notes, ** stands upon founda- 
tions, both economic and psychological, of peculiar solidity. These 
provide a resilience which has pulled it through several historic 
crises of the gravest kind.”’ 

Mr. Lewis’s descriptive writing, like his photography, is of a very 
high order. His methods are pointilliste rather than impressionistic. 
One’s first reaction, on reading, ‘*The only piece of furniture was a 
frame raised on legs, recalling some obscure instrument of torture, 
across which string had been stretched, criss-cross,’’ is one of sur- 
prise that Mr. Lewis should have gone as far afield as the Shan 
States before encountering his first charpoy. One’s second reaction 
is one of admiration for the fidelity with which he describes even 
humdrum objects. He has a pleasant, faintly acid humour, e.g. 
‘** If he (King Mindon) permitted the woman to be buried alive, he 
did so in the same spirit as a Socialist cabinet minister might dress 
for dinner—not because he agreed with the principle, but because 
these things were expected of him.’’ His narrative is continuously 
interesting and distinguished. 

Burma is a country which has inspired in several generations of 
Britons a peculiar affection ; and it has a strong interest, and often 
in retrospect a certain charm, for many of those who fought there 
during the last war. To me the most interesting (though to others, 
I fear, the most disappointing) thing about Mr. Lewis’s book is the 
way in which he avoids catering for the curiosities of those of his 
fellow-countrymen who are most likely to want to read about Burma. 
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His is, as far as I know, the first serious book about post-war Burma, 
It would be difficult to write a book about (say) post-war France 
without mentioning Pétain, or the Resistance, or the German occu- 
pation. Mr. Lewis does not mention Ba Maw, or Aung San, or 
(except very incidentally) the Japanese. They may, of course, have 
made only a negligible impression on the Burmese ; but if this is 
the case it was surely worth saying so ? 

Mr. Lewis refers only obliquely to British rule in Burma, though 
he criticises Severely the racial prejudice which was one of its by- 
products. It would almost seem that for him the epithets ‘* British ”’ 
or ** English ’’ have, in an imperial context, the same mildly but 
automatically pejorative connotation which ‘* Victorian ’’ had 
for undergraduates in the ‘twenties, denoting something which, 
though faintly risible, was iriherently uninteresting. It is clear that 
the interlude of British rule in Burma is, like her violent subjugation 
by the Japanese, not a subject which engages Mr. Lewis’s curiosity. 
Yet the country is still recovering from the latter, and almost every 
aspect of its life is still in one way or another influenced by the 
former ; and many of his readers will wish that Mr. Lewis, who 
deploys an extensive and fascinating knowledge of the byways of 
Burmese history, had devoted more attention to that phase of it 
which is of the greatest interest to his fellow-countrymen and which 
has had the most direct effect upon the Burmese of today. 

PETER FLEMING. 


A Law unto Himself 


Codd’s Last Case and other Misleading Cases. Reported and 
Edited by A. P. Herbert. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


**Two rights may well make a wrong’’ (per Lord Mildew in The 
Queen v. Merino) is only one of many pungent home-truths that 
lawyers and politicians alike can learn from looking in Sir Alan 
Herbert’s bright, if sometimes slightly distorting, mirror. At the 
same time, no technical knowledge is needed for the enjoyment of 
this book; all the ‘*‘cases’’ originally appeared in Punch, and their 
assembly here has the great merit of ensuring that there is something 
to amuse or instruct everyone. A cold-blooded critic might suggest 
that one or two of the familiar hobby-horses might with advantage 
have been left in the stable on this occasion; but no true A. P. Herbert 
fan would willingly forgo the pleasure of seeing him put the old 
favourites over the jumps, and his trumpet voluntaries are always 
lively and tuneful, if sometimes a little loud. (‘*A sparkling speech 
in the House of Commons’’ is quoted at length on pages 87-88.) 
Several highly debatable points of law are brilliantly illuminated, 
notably the right of the householder to shoot at a burglar and the 
proper distinction (if any) between libel and slander—the latter 
unfortunately too heavy a weight for Mr. Harold Lever’s Private 
Member’s Bill to carry on the successful venture which owes so much 
to Sir Alan’s inspiration. Lovers of problems will enjoy **Jn re 
Earl of Munsey: Stewer v. Cobley’’—a study in the behaviour of 
ships’ clocks and the legal effect of the death of a peer and the 
coming-of-age of his heir ** very near what mariners call the date-line.”’ 
Personally I agree with Lord Mildew (Travers v. Travers) that ‘* there 
is too much of this damned deeming,’’ and I preferred the case of 
Marshal Stanislavski who, having received the freedom of Burbleton, 
rightly insisted on residing there and exercising all his privileges. 
Common lawyers will be disturbed by the doubt now cast on the 
authority of Silvertop v. Stepney Guardians, cited and relied on by no 
less an authority than Lord Lick in the notorious Gramophone libel 
case (Chicken v. Ham: Herbert’s Uncommon Law Cases, 37). 
Silvertop’s case was recently mentioned in the correspondence 
columns of The Times during a discussion on the rights and liabilities 
of parrots, and it has generally been regarded as establishing the 
proposition that it is libel if you train your parrot to say three times 
a day after meals ‘*Councillor Wart has not washed today.’’ It 
is therefore disturbing to find it stated on page 133 of the present 
volume that ** prolonged research has failed to discover any authentic 
report of Silvertop v. Stepney Guardians.’ The matter can hardly 
be left there, in view of its inevitable reflections on the reliability 
of the Herbert Reports in general and/or on the hitherto unblemished 
reputation of the late Lord Lick. It is therefore most desirable that 
the learned Editor should take an early opportunity of reviewing the 
whole of this difficult branch of the law in the light of all the knowledge 
and information now available. L. wi. 





In next week’s ‘‘Spectator®’ Professor Geoffrey Barraclough 
reviews the new ‘Shorter Cambridge Medieval History’’; Dr. Thomas 
Jones, C.H., writes on a book of ** Welsh Country Characters’’; and 
J. M. Cohen discusses a new volume of Stendhal’s letters. 
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Theatre into Dance-hall 
The Lyceum. By A. E. Wilson. (Dennis Yates. 18s.) 


**T suppose they'll turn it into a boot factory!’’ Such was Henry 
Irving’s forecast of the fate of the Lyceum of which he had been 
dispossessed. Odd as this prophecy may have seemed at the time, 
it was near the mark. For today the theatre is a dance-hall, where 
every night thousands wear away the soles of their shoes which the 
foot-wear industry labours to replace. Few of them, as their eyes 
glazed with ecstasies of love or jive dimly perceive their surroundings, 
realise that they are dancing, as it were, on the graves of nearly all 
those who, during the last two hundred years, have added lustre to 
the English stage. In proof of this comes Mr. A. E. Wilson’s timely 
book. From material collected by that industrious amateur of the 
theatre, the late Mr. Arthur Beales, Mr. Wilson has compiled a 
lively and detailed account of the fortunes and misfortunes of this 
indomitable playhouse which, since 1771, has survived every hazard 
but the misguided proprietorship of the London County Council. 
If the author’s intention is to quicken our shame that the Lyceum, 
hallowed by time and by the variety of genius which found expression 
on its stage, should have suffered such desecration, it is fulfilled. 
He has, moreover, succeeded in the difficult task of weaving an 
immense catalogue of plays and players into a very readable narrative, 
miraculously transforming bricks and mortar into the flesh and 
blood of a romantic hero. The life-span of a popular theatre is 
paraded before us; its infancy one long children’s party enlivened by 
menageries, circuses and harlequinades; its adolescence gay with 
extravaganzas and burlettas; its youth a trifle misspent; its prime 
radiant with romantic glamour; its robust middle age splendid with 
uninhibited vulgarities; and now its dotage, dumb and blind, an 
empty shell which, if we hold it to our burning ears, echoes the 
rhythmic swishing of shuffling feet. 

Mr. Wilson’s enthusiasms soon kindle our own. He understands 
so very well that the vitality of the theatre can best be gauged, not by 
the study of cultural vogues or intellectual preciosities, but by the finger 
of the historian on the pulse of the audience which fills its orchestra 
stalls and galleries. Perhaps the public have come to associate 
the Lyceum only with Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. Mr. Wilson, 
while paying tribute to the Irving epoch, very wisely sets it in perspec- 
tive by giving commensurate attention to those before and after it. The 
bright elegances of the Vestris-Mathews-Planché collaborations, the 
pioneering of the cosmopolitan Fechter, ‘the generous flamboyance of 
manager E. T. Smith, the melodramatic and pantomimic confectionery 
of the Melville brethren—all these are vividly described and admirably 
illustrated with the same relish and regard for detail as that which 
evokes the partnership which made the Lyceum ‘‘the second theatre 
of Europe.”’ 

It is the author’s freedom from prejudice and evident delight in 
theatrical entertainment of any kind that engage our attention from 
the laying of the foundation-stone of **The Lyceum or Exhibition 
Rooms on a site near Exeter “Change in the Strand’’ to its present 
catch-penny disembowelment. It would be wrong to assume that 
this history of the Lyceum is obituary. Structural alterations do not 
banish or transmute the genius loci. Is it not possible that the 
foundation-stone of the National Theatre (which seems to be acquiring 
a mobility second only to that of the Ark of the Covenant) may be 
dumped one day by the L.C.C. upon the dance-floor of the Lyceum, 
whence the dancers, stubbing their toes against it, may drift away in 
search of a more up-to-date stamping ground? Then, perhaps, the 
Aldermen will, on second thoughts, be eager to derive credit rather 
than cash from this much abused parcel of real estate. Thanks 
to a generous and imaginative gesture by Mr. John Gielgud, the 
curtain of the Lyceum fell last upon his production of Hamlet. 
When the time comes for it to rise again, the great traditions of this 
theatre, sustained by Mr. Gielgud and preserved by Mr. Wilson in 
this book, will be the inspiration of those who have the courage to 
restore this depository of English theatrical enterprise to its proper 
occasions. LAURENCE IRVING. 


A Poet’s Anthology 


A Book of Flowers. Compiled by Edith Sitwell. 
18s.) 
As its title suggests, this is an anthology, and Dr. Sitwell has brought 
out of her treasure things new and old. Perhaps it is the old things 
that to most people will be the newest. They come from a world of 
which the late Miss Eleanour Sinclair Rohde is generously described 
(I know she would have been delighted) as the Christopher Columbus. 
It is a world of old and mostly forgotten books, with such titles as 
Theatre of Plants, Toilet of Flora, Treasurie of Hidden Secrets, A 
Boke of Distyllacion. That Dr. Sitwell had herself read all the 
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books, some still in manuscript, from which she extracts, I could 
hardly believe, if some slight acquaintance with them did not assure me 
that the extracts had been chosen with careful consideration. They 
make no addition to one’s knowledge of botany, and are hardly 
likely to excite the reader of the latest horticultural catalogue, but 
they relate to flowers in many aspects, not forgetting their guests, 
butterflies and bees, and even the dew. The practical uses of plants 
have a prominent place, though the recipes that begin with a gallon 
of good old brandy may scarcely appear practical. (These recipes 
are not for drinks, as you might hope, but for a water to wash your 
face and hands.) While some extracts are of striking beauty, many 
others amount to little in themselves; yet even these, skilfully 
arranged and leavened with other material, mystical, philosophic, 
produce an accumulative effect. What that is, it would be hard to 
say, but it is partly of impressions that are almost physical, of scent 
and colour, light and heat. 

Yet the wanderer among these strange delights—no one would rush 
through this garden of Flora—might grow weary, if he were not from 
time to time refreshed with long draughts of poetry. And here the 
anthology has another interest : which poets does Dr. Sitwell appear 
to admire—and not to admire? For it is unlikely the omissions 
are through inadvertence, though I am surprised that, in quoting 
from Christopher Smart’s ‘Jubilate Agno,’’ she did not give the 
line, ‘*For Flowers can see and Pope’s Carnations knew him.’’ 
Her frequent inclusions from seventeenth-century poets, such as 
Herrick and Andrew Marvell, point to admiration; does her 
omission of Crabbe and Wordsworth point in the other direction ? 
Swinburne appears more than once, but in several pages devoted 
to fritillaries there is no room for Matthew Arnold’s often-quoted 
lines. It is all very interesting. Yet with an anthology such as this 
it would be rash to jump to conclusions ; clearly it has been conceived 
with a work of art’s single purpose, and material may have been 
rejected as marring the unity. That it would be marred by the 
inclusion of so much from present-day poets, the new looking like 
innovations in an old building, is what I should have expected, but 
to my surprise I did not find it so; D. H. Lawrence, Sacheverell and 
Osbert Sitwell and the others fall very agreeably into the design. 
So there are really two anthologies, one of extracts from old herbals, 
books of simples and such-like, the’ other of gleanings from relevant 
literature, mostly the poets, but these two are happily one. 

Altogether this is an anthology of an exceptional kind. Most 
anthologies are mere mixtures ; they resemble in variety, and too 
often in sweetness, those confections called ‘‘assorted’’; but Dr. 
Sitwell has used her material to a more unified and beautiful purpose. 
In a word the book takes its place beside her books of poems. Some 
people may be disappointed with it; hoping to learn about wild 
flowers or the gardener’s latest blooms, they will find themselves 
reading such a chapter as ‘** Of Garden Heroes and of Gallants, and 
of Hortolan Saints,’’ not even discovering what Hortolan Saints 
are. But the book, though an anthology, is to be regarded as, in 
effect, a work of art. Like the gardens of which it speaks, it will 
invite frequent visits. Such a book it is customary to recommend as 
suitable for a bedside. That seems a doubtful compliment, but it 
is a safe recommendation in this case ; it will send the dull to sleep, 
but the judicious it will keep awake so pleasantly, they will hardly 
perceive the transit to the Garden of Proserpine. 

ANDREW YOUNG. 
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Book-Collectors’ Terms 


ABC for Book Collectors. By John Carter. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 
15s.) 

IN a volume of Talks on Book-Collecting published by Messrs. Cassell 
a couple of months ago, Mr. Simon Nowell-Smith lamented the 
non-existence of a dictionary of the terms, abbreviations and obscure 
technicalities bandied to and fro where book-collectors are gathered 
together, or sprinkled in erratic profusion over the pages of 
auctioneers’ and booksellers’ catalogues. And behold, on the dot 
and with the eloquent precision characteristic of him, here comes 
Mr. John Carter with the desired work all ready for our use. 

The authorship of blurbs on book-jackets (for a definition of this 
ugly word I turn to page 38 of Carter’s book and do not turn in 
vain) is never disclosed. It is generally assumed that publishers 
grind out blurbs for themselves, and much blithe mockery at their 
expense is enjoyed by reviewers who have never tried to write one. 
Authors and publishers have been known to retort that, when a blurb 
is not scarified, it is because it has been used by the reviewer to save 
himself the trouble of reading the book. As a reviewer who, being 
also a publisher, has written in a longish life-time as many blurbs as 
the next man, I rise above these petty disputes and, without asking per- 
mission of Mr. Hart-Davis or of Mr. Carter or of the Third Man, 
if any, who did the job, shamelessly quote from the excellent specimen 
printed on the front wing of the jacket of this A B C, which provides 
exactly the summary required of the work’s purpose and achievement. 

“ Foxed, not in S.T.C., rare in boards, Q6 is a cancel as usual, 
secondary binding, Harleian style, made-up—do you know the 
meaning of these and hundreds of similar terms constantly used in 
the catalogues of antiquarian booksellers and auctioneers? If 
not, John Carter’s manual is the book you have been waiting for. 

** The actual language of book-collecting is full of jargon and 
special terminology. Here, under about 450 alphabetical entries, 
ranging in length from a single line to several pages, may be found 
definition and analysis of the technical terms of book-collecting 
and bibliography.’’ 

Let me now continue under my own steam. This book is more 
than just the latest specimen of Carterism. Indeed, I incline to 
regard it as the best Carter hitherto, because it most fully displays 
his varied qualities as an educator and as a writer on bibliographical 
themes. Taking these qualities in order of appearance, we lead off 
with ‘* Typographical Ingenuity.’’ Study the end-papers, the 
prelims generally, page 67 for the dropped letter (presumably, 
though unlabelled, the broken type on page 43 is equally intentional), 
page 164 for shoulder and side-notes, and you will relish the inventive 
agility of this most agile and ingenious intelligence. I only regret 
the absence from the copy before me of a review-copy stamp 
(embossed, or even in smudgy violet ink) in illustration of the entry 
on page 155. 

Next comes the scope of the lexicographer’s knowledge. Read, 
for example, the entries : ** Auctions,’’ ‘‘ Binding myths,’’ ‘* Col- 
lation,’’ ‘** Errata,’’ ** Pallet’? and ‘* Rarity,’ each of which 
requires familiarity With an aspect of the subject totally distinct from 
the rest. Thirdly, I recommend ‘* Association copy,’’ ** Exces- 
sively,’’ ‘* Issue-mongers,’’ ** Point-maniacs °’ and ** Press-books °’ 
as examples of the tart admonitions with which at intervals Carter 
embellishes the severity of his condensed and functional glossary. 

Any criticisms? Candidly very few indeed. I miss ‘*‘ a(ll) 
e(dges) g(ilt) and ** tired *’ from the index ofentries. War-conditions 
(it is perhaps worth noting) vastly increased the number of publica- 
tions with ** Own Ends ”’ (page 73). A further shameless example 
of fake cloth-binding was Bliss by Katherine Mansfield, 1921 (page 
83). Finally, without wishing to impugn Carter’s careful impar- 
tiality as between buyer and seller, I think the castigation of “suckers” 
might be accompanied by a side-kick at the chichi preciosity of a 
few pretentious booksellers, who not only indulge in the compara- 
tively harmless absurdity of ** homespun ’’ write-ups, but also 
deliberately spread a net of points, attributions of rarity and grandi- 
loquent half-truths to enmesh the feet of innocence. Never was a 
fool without a bawd exploiting folly. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
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Need Punishment Corrupt ? 


Who Lie in Gaol. By Joan Henry. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue first part of this book should give great satisfaction to those 
who believe in the intrinsic value of retribution. Society gets its 
own back very thoroughly at Holloway. The judge who sentences, 
the jury that convicts, the public that demands justice may all reflect 
with complacency that the woman found guilty of an offence for 
which she can be sent to prison is in for a thoroughly disagreeable, 
humiliating and degrading experience, and one from which she will 
almost certainly emerge considerably the worse. So, at least, even 
after making every allowance for the effects of shock and self-pity, 
the ordinary reader is bound to conclude from Mrs. Henry’s account 
of her first few months in gaol. 

The later part of her twelve months’ sentence (eight months of 
which she served) was spent at the ** open ’’ prison of Askham, 
** The clothes were similar to those worn in Holloway but were 
given as nearly as possible to fit. You had two of everything, which 
you marked with your name and kept throughout your prison 
sentence, unlike Holloway where you might get anything back from 
the laundry each week.’’ The difference between the two establish- 
ments is summed up in this statement. At Holloway, everything 
tends to deprive prisoners of their personality. They are numbers, 
not names. Nothing is explained to them. They are shouted at 
by warders who, even taking Mrs. Henry’s account with a liberal 
helping of salt, seldom seem to be persons deserving of respect. 
Their lives, largely spent locked up in isolated cells, are completely 
useless. At Askham, on the other hand, they work hard and long ; 
they live a communal life ; they are given a chance to improve or 
acquire skills in various arts from cookery to painting ; and, despite 
the unpromising stuff from which most of them are made, ** oppor- 
tunities for education are genuinely welcomed.’’ Above all, the 
Governor, like a stern but just headmistress, knows exactly how 
much she can get out of each of her charges and sees that she gets 
it. Not that all respond. Some are too lazy, some too weak, some 
simply too wicked. The warders, on the whole, dislike the system, 
which is much more trouble to work than the traditional. But the 
prisoner has at least a chance of coming out no more corrupt than 
she went in; perhaps, under such bracing influence, she may even 
contrive to pull herself togethersand to acquire some glimmerings of 
responsibility and self-respect. It seems in the highest degree 
improbable that this could occur at Holloway. 

Such is the impression left by this book. To the reader who does 
not know the first thing about prisons much in the Holloway system 
remains incomprehensible. Why are prisoners allowed their own 
powder and face-cream but not their own soap or any powder-puff ? 
Why are they given hair-brushes only when they are in hospital? 
Why may they keep only three flowers out of any bunch sent in ? 
Are letters rationed to one a fortnight for disciplinary reasons or 
because of the difficulties of censorship ? Above all, why does the 
Governor never see a prisoner alone ? If it is not her job to cope 
with these women as individuals, but simply to keep the admini- 
Strative wheels turning, whose job is it? From behind these ques- 
tions, and from behind all the personal stories of weak, stupid 
ignorant and sometimes (but not often) actively vicious women, 
there emerges a central dilemma. How can prisons be improved— 
that is to say, be made less likely to corrupt their inmates—without 
better officers, and how can better officers be attracted to the prison 
service without improved prisons ? Miss Henry’s account may be 
overdrawn, as it is certainly sentimental. But for all that she has 
written a useful and stimulating book. LeTTICE FOWLER. 


South African Problems 


The Peoples and Policies of South Africa. By Leo Marquard. (Oxford 
University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 16s.) 
THOUGH this book begins with a thumb-nail sketch of the history of 
South Africa, it is, in the main, a description and explanation of 
much that is now going on in that country as seen by a well-informed 
Afrikander, who is a Liberal for all that he lives in Stellenbosch, 
the Mecca of intellectual Nationalism. The author does not write 
of the South African ** people ’’ for the very good reason that there 
is no such entity in a much-divided land whose ** population ”’ has 
never yet stood together in any crisis. He gives a good account of 
the Bantu, some seventy per cent. of the aforesaid population, 
noting their tribal divisions, their rapid urbanisation, and the break- 
down of their tribal system even in the already inadequate reserves. 
He further congratulates those of them who live in the squatters’ 
shanty towns, that spread like a rash around the larger European 
centres, on maintaining the decent standards that so many of them do. 
He has less to say of the other and much smaller non-European 
groups, beyond accounting for the apparent unassimilability of the 
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Indians and the sense of frustration that afflicts the considerable 
body of educated mixed coloured folk. In writing of the dominant 
white minority, perhaps twenty per cent. of the whole, he dwells 
on the bitterness of their politics, a bitterness so great that they dare 
not run a comic paper in either of the two official languages. At the 
same time he justly insists that the real bitterness has never been 
between the British and Afrikanders as such, but between rival 
groups of Afrikanders. He has little good to say of the spoon-fed 
European farmers whose agriculture he stigmatises as ** a gigantic 
system of outdoor relief’’; on the other hand, he pays a well- 
deserved compliment to the growing body of Afrikaans writers. 
At the same time he warns his Afrikander fellow-countrymen that, 
if they persist, under radically altered circumstances, in that exclusive 
fostering of their own local language and ideas which was at one time 
necessary to win for them ‘* emotional stability,’’ they will risk 
cutting themselves off from the wider culture that can only come 
through the medium of something like a world-language. 

On the score of government, the author underlines the fact that the 
Union has never been a white Dominion nor a democracy, and that, 
generally, the white folk have failed in this sphere because they 
have ignored the fundamental human needs of the vast majority 

f the peoples they rule. Of administration he notes the dangers 
mplicit in the mushroom growth of the public services which, on the 
one hand, debar an increasing number of voters from taking an 
active part in political life and, on the other, tempt them to look 
to party politicians for pay, prospects and pensions. He then goes 
on to describe the abnormal powers of the Department of Native 
Affairs, a veritable imperium in imperio, and that of justice which 
presides politically over a system whose exclusively white juries often 
fail to give non-Europeans a square deal, and a police force which is 
earning a bad name by reason of its violent treatment of non- 
European witnesses and prisoners awaiting trial. Mr. Marquard 
justly notes that, as in caste-ridden Hindu India, the colour-bar 
arises more from custom than from legislation, but concludes hope- 
fully that it is being undermined on its economic side by the rapid 
influx of Bantu into the urban secondary industries and the growing 
realisation by some of the white folk that ** western civilisation 
cannot be maintained by denying rights, but only by extending 
them.”’ 

The concluding chapters should do much to explain some of the 
Union’s difficulties to overseas readers. In his level-headed account 
of ‘* Politics, Policies and Parties,’’ the author admits frankly 
that the main parties agree on most points, and that, where they 
differ, they do so in degree rather than in kind, on methods rather 
than on ends. In the sphere of education he notes the immense 
influence of the conservative and ultra-Calvinist Dutch Reformed 
Churches to which the vast majority of the Afrikanders belong, and 
the attraction which the Anglican and Methodist communions 
exert on the non-Europeans. Whether or not he is justified in 
grouping the three imperial High Commission Territories with 
South-West Africa under the heading of the Union’s ** colonies,’’ 
he is abundantly right to point out that South Africa’s oft-pleaded 
uniqueness does not lie in the multi-national character of her popula- 
tion, but in the fact that her true ** colonial empire °’ is within her 
own borders. Not unnaturally, most of the Europeans shrink from 
sharing the political and economic control of their homeland with 
their swarming non-European dependents. Nevertheless, the 
author ends on a cheering note. When, he writes, White South 
Africa ‘* sees her colonial subjects as future partners, her moral 
authority in Africa will be immense, and her European and Non- 
European citizens together will make her the leader of the African 
community of estates.’’ Well-wishers of Africa can only pray that 
this vision may be vouchsafed to the white minority at the far end 
of the Dark Continent—and that soon. Eric A. WALKER. 


The Claim of the Heroic 


Heroic Poetry. By C. M. Bowra. (Macmillan. 40s.) 
Sir Maurice Bowra’s book is welcome and important for two 
reasons. First, he reveals fresh material for study, and gives infor- 
mation about heroic poetry recently composed in Russia and the 
Baltic countries, Yugoslavia, Armenia, Greece and parts of Asia, 
illustrated by spirited and enjoyable verse translations. Secondly, 
he has taken a collection of poems ranging from the ancient Baby- 
lonian epic Gilgamish to modern Russian poems on Lenin and 
Stalin, and treated them essentially as works of literature, to be 
critically appreciated as such, and not as philological texts or anthro- 
pological documents. Our own heroic poetry of the Anglo-Saxon 
period meets with such appreciation all too seldom, and to see it 
as part of the heroic poetry of Europe may give a truer sense of 
perspective to those who grew up with the idea that English litera- 
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ture begins with Chaucer. The book reveals the scope and stature 
of heroic poetry, and the immense value of comparative study for 
the understanding of early literature. In the Growth of Literature 
the Chadwicks showed how widespread heroic poetry is in both 
ancient and modern times, and how it is composed orally by many 
peoples passing through a certain stage of civilisation. As stated in 
the preface, this book aims ‘** at continuing the subject where they 
stop,’’ using fresh material recently collected and working in greater 
critical detail. Accordingly it deals with the possibilities and limita- 
tions of this type of poetry ; with the effects of an oral tradition on 
narrative style ; with the technique of composition and recitation— 
here in particular modern examples are of value in illuminating 
work of the past—and with the problems of the growth and decline 
of heroic poetry in different countries and civilisations. 

Such fascinating questions are raised that one inevitably desires 
to go further. The relationship of heroic poetry and heroic prose 
saga of the quality of the Irish and Icelandic sagas, to which much 
of what is said in the earlier chapters seems to apply, is of 
importance for our knowledge of how this literature develops. It 
is passed over with the comment : ** It looks as if for some technical 
or artistic reason prose were preferred to verse,’’ but the problem 
needs to be faced in more detail. Perhaps the least satisfactory 
part of the book is that dealing with poetic style and vocabulary. 
Beowulf especially suffers grievously here by being’ quoted in a 
cumbersome and frequently misleading translation, and the com- 
ments made on mannered style and lack of clarity are not always 
merited by the original ; the verse translation by Clark Hall might 
have given a fairer impression. The Old Norse translation is also 
uninspiring, though this is hard to avoid as no satisfactory verse 
translation of the heroic poems has yet appeared. In consequence 
the analysis of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse heroic style falls far 
short of that of Homeric verse, well illustrated and based on detailed 
knowledge of the original. But these small criticisms are not in- 
tended to detract from the appreciation of the book as a whole 
with its wide scope and variety. 

It is refreshing to meet such an approach at a time when scholar- 
ship tends increasingly towards rigid specialisation. Some words 
of the author spoken recently at a Foundation Oration at Birkbeck 
College seem to apply excellently here. He said of the study of 
literature that it ** introduces us to worlds outside our experience 
and separated from us by space and time ... it throws a new light 
on many things which are familiar to us but which we have never 
before seen or understood so clearly.’’ For though our own poetry 
has for centuries been far removed from the heroic in theme and 
treatment, it becomes apparent that this mode of literature is still 
vital in many parts of Europe and elsewhere, and that heroic poetry 
at its highest gives us a broad and noble view of life and has true 
claim to greatness. H. R. Etuis Davipson, 


Crime in the States 
The Pinkerton Story. By James D. Horan and Howard Swiggett. 


(Heinemann. 18s.) 
Murder Inc: The Story of the Syndicate. By Burton B. Turkus and 
Sid Feder. (Gollancz. 16s.) 


Fiis, novels, ** comics ’’ have long familiarised us with the darker 
side of American life, and ordinary statistics show that murder is still 
a flourishing business in the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. But it is natural to put a great deal of what we read and see 
down to the needs of fiction. This unworthy suspicion is fostered 
here by the literary style in which narratives purporting to be sober 
historical reports imitate the stylistic fashions of the tough thriller. 
So British readers should be warned that the two latest communiqués 
from the American crime-front are not written in the manner of 
Bishop Stubbs or of the late William Roughead. This is, I think, 
a pity, for each book is in its own way serious and useful as well as 
entertaining. 

The Pinkertons, as all cultivated people know, are the most 
famous of American detective agencies, and, in the century that has 
passed since an enterprising emigrant from Glasgow founded it, 
many great crimes, many causes célébres, have been connected with 
the fortunes of the agency. The founder’s refusal to touch divorce 
cases, or to investigate private morals not connected with public 
crime, has kept the Pinkerton agency out of some of the most enter- 
taining of American litigation, but, all in ali, this narrative does 
provide a representative cross-section of American crime. The 
Pinkertons went after train-robbers and gangsters. They provided 
evidence of the addiction of husbands and wives to the cruder poisons 
when under the emotional pressure of illicit love. They dealt with 
forgers and with ‘‘con men.’’ They secured the return of the 
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stolen ‘** Duchess of Devonshire.’ But they dealt with higher 
things, too. For, according to The Pinkerton Story, there was a 
genuine plot to murder Lincoln on his way to Washington in 1861, 
thwarted by the vigilant founder. He moved on from that to being 
what was in effect chief intelligence officer of the Army of the 
Potomac ; and the agency has its martyr, hanged as a spy in 
Richmond. It was the most celebrated of Pinkerton agents who 
broke up the ** Mollie Maguires,*’ a story used with effect by Conan 
Doyle in The Valley of Fear. And it was the Pinkertons who were 
the victims or villains of the Homestead battle in 1892, a red-letter 
day in American labour history. 

The authors of this new book have a thrilling story to tell, and, on 
the whole, they tell it well. On the whole, for the book at the begin- 
ning is curiously disorganised, and all the way through is full of 
allusions to persons who had nothing to do with the case. But for 
what is an apologia for the agency, the narrative is fairly candid. 
There is no attempt to gloss over Alan Pinkerton’s incompetence as 
an intelligence officer. It is made plain that the Pennsylvania mining 
world in which the Mollie Maguires flourished was one likely to breed 
violent crime, especially among newly arrived Irish immigrants who 
saw in the mine-owners reincarnations of the hated landlords. 
That the rdle of the Pinkertons in the Homestead strike was the cause 
of very violent criticism is made plain, although Carnegie’s attempt 
to put the blame on Frick is not discussed, and so the wide extent 
of that criticism is minimised. And, as the authors admit, by 1936 
the day of the old-fashioned labour spy was over. 

Murder Inc deals with a narrower field in the vast estates of 
American crime. Mr. Turkus was the chief prosecutor of the 
Brooklyn agents of the ** Syndicate,’’ the managing committee of 
organised crime. That there is such a national committee Mr. 
Turkus does not doubt, and he is severe on the scepticism of the 
Kefauver Committee and on its confusing of this very modern, 
rationalised combination in restraint of criminal trade with that 
old-world, tradition-ridden body, the Mafia. But though there is a 
nationally integrated crime syndicate, there is not a single master-mind 
in the manner of Professor Moriarty. Mr. Costello, no doubt, is 
one of the select managing group, but he has colleagues, not subor- 
dinates, to deal with. But for the British reader this may not 
matter much. For he will be introduced to a world of horror and 
wonder. He will wonder, to begin with, that it is legally safe to 
charge citizens unconvicted or, in some cases, not ever formally 
charged with serious crimes, of organising murder. Whether Mr. 
Anastasia really minds I don’t know, but certainly no such asper- 
sions on his character would be legally tolerable here. Then Mr. 
O’Dwyer, Ambassador to Mexico, former Mayor of New York, 
former District Attorney of Brooklyn, cannot have very kind feelings 
for his former assistant. Business-men, labour-leaders, lawyers are 
all shown as not very reluctant allies of the agents of the Syndicate, 
and the tie-up with politics is insisted on again and again. When 
all allowances are made for poverty, immigration, slums, false idolisa- 
tion of monstrous heroes, there remain problems that cannot be 
solved quickly, but which may not be incapable of solution. 

The account of the law's delays will shock legal readers here, 
and they account for some of the endemic crime. So does the 
division of authority between state and federal officials. (Indeed, 
the common reader might have been told of the complicated federal 
set-up of New York City itself.) Mr. Turkus makes some sensible 
suggestions to remedy the division of authority, but the chances for 
what it would be flattering to call chicane would still impede the 
workings of justice. Not all that Mr. Turkus and his collaborator 
assert can be proved, and not all of it need be true, but. enough has 
been proved and enough is highly plausible to impress the reader. 
The authors of Murder Inc are concerned to mitigate any impression 
that only crime (and one tree) flourish in Brooklyn. But it seems an 
unlucky place ; for the man who turned in that brilliant but non- 
murderous artist in crime, Willie Sutton, duly immortalised in 
The Pinkerton Story, was promptly rubbed out in Brooklyn. It 
may be a mere coincidence, but there it is. D. W. BROGAN, 


Points of View 


This Satirist, well-meaning, makes a hubbub 
In scorn of the benighted in a suburb ; 
And they, poor happy naturals, persist, 
In blissful ignorance of the Satirist. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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Fiction 
Prisoner of Grace. By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
Spark of Life. By Erich Maria Remarque. (Hutchinson. 12s, 6d.) 
Hell Box. By John O’Hara. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Now and then a reviewer is lucky enough to get time to ponder 
over a book instead of having to deliver the customary snap judgement. 
The more I ponder over Prisoner of Grace, the better I think it. If 
he had lived 300 years ago, Mr. Joyce Cary would probably have 
been a metaphysical poet. As things are, he excels at so ordering a 
strongly imagined story as to show its metaphysical roots: and this 
observation, intended wholly as praise, underlines what seems to 
me his one defect. Writing of another great storyteller, Mr. 
Christopher Morley observed, ‘‘Somerset Maugham . . . will never 
be among the first rank of creators, because he has always known 
precisely what he was doing.’’ The same is true of Mr. Cary. 
He keeps too firm a grip on his characters, too rigid a control over 
their story. That they have still an air of spontaneity is a tribute 
to the extraordinary vigour of his imagination. Only in the texture 
of the writing is the price paid. I have heard admirers of Mr. 
Cary wondering why, with material of such energy, there was not 
more sparkle in the writing. His iron control is, I believe, the 
reason. 

I did not however mean to start with a complaint. Prisoner of 
Grace makes most contemporary good novels look shallow. Mr. 
Cary has already shown with what confidence he can enter into a 
woman’s mind. Here a woman tells the story of her relations with 
two men in the opening years of this century. Loving Jim, her 
tyrannical childhood companion, she is obliged to marry Chester, 
an up-and-coming Radical politician. Chester, who has grasped 
the chance of marrying above him, uses feminine tactics in order to 
accomplish the purposes of a masculine will. He always knows how 
to break down his wife’s resistance, but even he cannot get Jim 
out of her system. Jim holds her by his idealism, his utterly masculine 
dependence, his fierce disregard of her comfort and even her safety. 
Chester holds fast to another side of her nature. His friends look 
on her as his bad angel, and attribute to her his ultimate fall; she 
sees herself as the victim of events. Once her feelings are engaged, 
creeds and codes are no more than birds that fly across her sky. 
There is no escape. 

*‘Chester never forgave me for my ‘wicked and cruel’ attempt 
to destroy myself (and him, too—for an inquest might have ruined 
es 

It is hard to praise adequately the power, the understanding, 
and the degree of organisation with which this rich, full story is told. 
Mr. Cary has the final virtue of humility before life’s mysteries, 
At a time when so many novels are either slick and authoritative, 
or formless and without a coherent sense of values, Prisoner of Grace 
faces human problems with wisdom, compassion and a craftsmanship 
unsurpassed in our time. 


Herr Remarque hymns the vitality of the human spirit, and is 
resolved that we shall not forget what powers can be ranged against 
it. Spark of Life describes the last weeks of a German con- 
centration camp before its surviving occupants could be set free. 
We follow the struggle of a small group whose resistance, sustained 


chiefly by the courage of No. 509, enables them to hold out. 509 
allows them no illusions. 
**It’s a damn fallacy that spirit cannot be broken. I’ve known 


good men who were no longer anything but howling animals. . . . 
The only important thing about resistance is what one can achieve 
by it; not what it looks like.’’ 

The reader aches with tension, willing the little band to keep alive 
and to outwit the last malice of their enemies. Herr Remarque 
writes with a power and a practical skill which are always subor- 
dinated to his purpose: and, when already it is pretended that the 
histories of German concentration camps are propagandist exaggera- 
tions, this terrible yet sober book may be doubly justified. 


The creator of Pal Joey is burdened by no moral purpose. He 
records, with merciless eye and practised hand, the predicaments 
and subterfuges of certain sections of contemporary American 
society. I have an immense respect for Mr. O'Hara, I greatly enjoy 
his writings, and if now and then I wince, it is because I feel that I 
myself have come under that unpitying eye. In other words, Mr. 
O’Hara’s preoccupation with his chosen subjects is so complete as 
to make him free of humanity at large. The stories in this collection 
are remarkably even in quality, and it is probably the limitation in 
length imposed by the New Yorker which gives to some of them an 
air of being tailored to measure. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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half an inch wide... <<a 
... 200,000 MILES LONG! 


THEY CALL IT “SLIP” —a narrow ribbon of paper barely half 
an inch wide. As it flows out of a Cable & Wireless telegraph 
receiver it may be bringing a simple family greeting or a message 
that will change an industry. It is the visible sign of a great 
telegraph organisation that links the United Kingdom with the 
Commonwealth and the countries beyond. 

Despite ever rising costs of labour and materials this vast 
network — the greatest of its kind in the world —is_ being 
constantly extended and strengthened to carry the traffic load. 
Last year Cable & Wireless offices used more than 200,000 miles 
of “slip”, enough to put an eight-fold girdle round the world or 
to make a fluttering paper chain almost to the moon. 

Such services are part of the Government despatch, of the 
press correspondent’s report, of the businessman’s order book — 
they are part of Britain’s Business. 


part of Britain’s Business... 


GABLE & WIRELESS LID . 
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Gravity and Grace. By Simone Weil. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 15s.) 

**[ Love the working classes,’’ the late 
Evangeline Booth is reported to have said. 
The late Simone Weil could have said the 
same thing; and from about the same dis- 
tance. Middle-class, well-educated and a 
trained philosopher, she came sub- 
consciously to the decision to wreck her 
health among the really poor. Intractable 
and sincere, she achieved her object; and 
she eventually decided to ** go back to the 
land,’’ working for a time in the vineyards 
of Occupied France—where she aired her 
opinions without much thought for the 
safety of her hosts. It must be said in her 
defence, however, that she suffered raging 
headaches and that she confided to her note- 
books findings which belong to the great 
literature of the world. These particular 
findings, edited, and now published under 
the title Gravity and Grace, will outlive all 
comments made about them and _ their 
author. Simone Weil was the quintessence 
of gentleness; and, if it can be said that 
** saintly ’’ jottings are ever professionally 
excellent, hers are. She was a pupil of Alain, 
and she was a Christian. She was a mystic 
and a non-Catholic. She was above all 
things a teacher. ** A hurtful act,’” she says, 
** is the transference to others of the degrad- 
ation which we bear in ourselves. That is 
why we are inclined to commit such acts as 
a way of deliverance.’’ And again : “ Purity 
is the power to contemplate defilement.’’ 
Gravity and Grace is the perfect bedside 
book for those with religious feeling: 
whether they believe or not. D. S. 


The Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick. 
By S. E. Finer. (Methuen. 42s.) 


Sir Epwin CHADWICK’S importunity kept 
him in public service for twenty years 
despite continual exasperated opposition. 
His argumentative presence, first on the 
Poor Law Commission, then the Metro- 
politan Sewers Commission and the Board 
of Health, drove Parliament to disband or 
reconstitute each with entirely new member- 
ship. In committee he was irresponsibly 
high-handed, and when in danger of dis- 
missal he threatened the Government with 
exposure of ** revelations,’’ but gladly kept 
silent when offered further service, yet he 
furiously protested against jobbery. He was 
a social reformer, though inhumanly cal- 
culating ; for twenty years The Times alter- 
nately attacked his place-hunting and wrong- 
headed dogmatism and praised his great 
labour, only to call him obscure fourteen 
years afterwards when he stood for Parlia- 
ment. This apparently contradictory evi- 
dence could provoke a comprehensive 
interpretation. Instead the author maintains 
a successful scholastic disinterestedness 
approaching ambiguity. A terse portrayal 
of Chadwick in the first chapter is left un- 
enlarged upon by all that follows; conse- 
quently interest turns from the man to his 
unique position in the turbulence of con- 
temporary forces. These forces are thus seen 
at an engaging but confusingly close range. 
Historians will appreciate the author’s 
efficient marshalling of the thought that lay 
behind these motives and opinions. Their 
national significance, however, is hot con- 
sidered, and the reader must estimate it, if 
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Notices 


he will, for himself, from accounts of clashes 
in Parliamentary Enquiries, Commissions 
and Debates. A. E. T. 

By S. A. Rhodes. (Peter 


25s.) 


Gérard de Nerval. 

Owen: The Vision Press. 
IN the publisher’s opinion the life of this 
minor French poet has a higher interest than 
that of some other nineteenth-century 
writers whom he lists, since most of their 
work was done before they lost their reason, 
whereas the best of his seems ** to have been 
contingent upon his temporary loss of it.’’ 
But is doubtful whether, despite this strange 
claim—so symptomatic of certain contem- 
porary fashions—Nerval is really a very 
adequate subject for a biography. He wrote 
half-a-dozen sonnets of powerful and con- 
fused symbolism, and a great deal of prose 
which hugged the dim frontier between 
dream and reality, between memory and 
fiction. Mr. Rhodes is at great pains to sort 
the young ladies who glide in and out of his 
stories according to their varying degrees of 
authenticity ; it seems to him important to 
decide quite how many of de Nerval’s 
Hoffmannesque fantasies the reader should 
accept ; and therefore he is at some pains 
to paraphrase and condense whole passages 
from Aurélia and the Voyage en Orient, for 
which he uses a particularly poor transla- 
tion. His comments on the poetry are on a 
rather higher level. But, unless one is 
especially attracted to existences on the 
odder fringes of Bohemia, one can rest 
content with such a short account of the 
poet as that given by Norman Cohn in an 
issue Of Horizon of 1944. Mr. Cohn makes 
all the points so repetitively laboured by 
Mr. Rhodes in the modest space of twenty 
pages—a twentieth of those covered by this 
exhaustive and monotonous work. J. M. C. 


Child Artists of the Australian Bush. By 
Mary Durack Miller in association with 
Florence Rutter. (Harrap. 15s.) 

Tue black children whose paintings and 

drawings are reproduced here were orphans, 

** some born here at Carrolup, some in the 

Bush, some in the hovels on the rubbish-tips 

of country towns. All over Australia there 

are groups of children like these.’’ Mary 

Durack Miller records in this book an 

experiment made by Mr. and Mrs. White 

and Mrs. Florence Rutter in encouraging a 

group of thirty or forty of them to express 

themselves through drawing. The result on 
the children seems to have been wholly 
admirable, and it is sad to read that the 
experiment has not been continued. The 
pictures they produced are very attractive, 
but, not unnaturally with such children 
(who had neither the aboriginal tradition 
nor the white man’s tradition), the influence 
of their teacher is strong, so that the work 
of one child is almost indistinguishable from 
that of another, while they lack the vigour 
and (sometimes sinister) intensity of Aus- 
tralian ** native ’’ art. But no one who has 
even a passing acquaintance with the strange 
light and landscape of Western Australia 
can fail to be impressed by the way in which 
its spirit has been caught, or by the remark- 
able technical competence of the children. 

We can echo the author’s hope ** that the 

story of these lost young artists will assist 

in establishing a firmer educational foun- 

dation for all native children.”” A.W. E. 
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1952 
A Short Dictionary of Furniture. By John 
Gloag. (Allen & Unwin. 42s.) 


THE compiler offers a short ‘* dictionary of 
furniture and the various accessories of 
furnishing made and used in England since 
A.D. 1100.’ The dust-cover promises also 
the ‘‘ age and derivation ’’ of its ‘* names 
and terms.’’ No competent author would 
make such a claim. The marches between 
technical history and philology are notor- 
iously difficult. Since romanesque times 
the crafts concerned in this country have 
borrowed material and process from Teuton 
and from Latin Europe, as from Scandinavia 
and from both the Indies. Terms of art 
have travelled with them, and from other 
fields. Mr. Gloag seems equally unaware of 
mediaeval latinity and the vernaculars, and 
the wood names of transatlantic countries, 
not to say *‘hobson-jobson ’’ and the Baltic 
trade. English furniture is a maritime 
circumstance, and this book has a street- 
bred eye. Mitre, canterbury, ark, chair, 
faldstool, cabriole, chaise, go-cart, huaiacan, 
stool, bidet, throne, deal, cedar, danske, 
acajou, calico, muslin, wainscot, coromandel, 
turn, mirror, veneer, pagod, court, looking- 
glass, caddy, oyster, baroque, counter, 
scrutore, china and japan are few of 
the words maligned or ignored. Many 
articles are unnecessary or diffuse. We are 
informed that a mural clock is *‘ a wall 
clock,’’ a music rack ** a rack for holding 
music,’’ an aspidistra ‘* the popular pot 
plant Aspidistra lurida.’’ The illustrations 
are mostly taken from cuts in trade-albums 
rather than from actual pieces. They 
ignore the first book of furniture in English 
and much of the later ** Chinese ’’ taste 
represented by Sir William Chambers, 
Bare-faced tongue and some other work- 
shop words are happily included, mostly 
from the nineteenth century. Omnium and 
purdonium have perhaps better reason to be 
exhumed than most of the cant expressions 
which inflate these pages. Ww. A, Be 


Make Me an Offer. By Wolf Mankowitz. 
(André Deutsch. 7s. 6d.) 


THE realm in which antiques are bought and 
sold and shown off is as cluttered with rum 
customs and rummer customers as that of 
horse-trading. Its citizens range from 
impeccable young men with impeccable 
accents and impeccable stock to human 
ferrets with bits of questionable bric @ brac 
and a moral code about which there is no 
question whatsoever. Mr. Mankowitz, him- 
self a dealer, and a writer of highly personal 
quality into the bargain, telfs in this engaging 
little book what would seem to be a partly- 
true, partly-fancied anecdote of a sortie 
into the shadier frontiers of the trade, with 
dubious dealers double-crossing each other 
on their way to a country sale. The dealer- 
hero of the sale—and, like Mr. Mankowitz 
himself, he deals in Wedgwood—comes out 
of it with the Wedgwood vase he was after, 
and a commission or two for not having bid 
for what he never intended to bid for. 
It is all told with considerable skill, in a 
cynical-sentimental-comic idiom that has 
something of the,shrewdly humorous hum- 
anity of the Brooklyn school of New Yorker 
writing and something, too, of the philo- 
sophy of the decent dealer whu genuinely 
cares about the beauty of what he sells. 
It can be read in an hour, and an hour made 
all the pleasanter by Leonard Rosoman’s 
lively line-drawings. c.R., 
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These new return fares take effect on October 1st. They are 
| available for services leaving London throughout the day, from 
early morning to late evening. (There is also a cheap single fare 
Across 13. Too much indulgence for my cold, | . . ae ' : —_— . 
Odell. (11. at £6.10.0.) Light refreshments (coffee and biscuits) are included 
1. a keeps wine from tea and water. 14. It enables one to go to sea ashore. | in the fare. Drinks and cigarettes are duty free. The new fares repre- 
(4.) | ° ° ° ° 
7. He is responsible for much sweated 16 ‘The monster of the fire-place. (9.) | sent a real advance in popular-priced air travel. For full details and 


labour. (3.) 
9. Wanderer is sane, it 
10. Nautical arrangement 
re-arranges 11. (4, 5.) 
1!. News of phrenology ? (8.) 
12. Next morning she 
(6.) 
1S. canes familiar to Irish men of letters. 
(S.) 


seems (5.) 
which somewhat 


encounters lamb 


17. This gem should live up to its name 
i) 

19. Simon Bolivar. (9.) 

20. How to sing “ Excelsior"? (5.) 

21. Yeats sung of those of heaven. (6.) 

22. Mistakes in. the wardrobe. (8.) 

26. A littl book with neuter change. (9.) 

28. Pet ejected though lying quict. (5.) 

29. Ability displayed in food preservation 
Ga.) 

30. Memory confused about undeveloped 
talent. (6, 45.) 

Down 

1 The devil's beauty-spot seems likely to 
break the container. (9.) 

2. Dance from Burma. (5.) 

3. It's novel about the fifteenth of the 
month. 1.) 
Initially a city and half another. (5.) 

5S. Broken nose lasts a long time. (4.) 

6. Evidently she's single. (G.) 

Balance of metal on three feet. (9.) 

8. The girl from Asia Minor. (5.) 


17. Between the teeth of the determined. 
G,) 

18. A romance in the attic? (4, $.) 

21. Either way it's to do with the town 
(.) 

23. She gets all 
penny. (5.) 

24. Browning found such a feather. (5.) 

25. ‘* What two ideas are more inseparable 
than — and Britannia?’ (Sydney 
Smith.) (4.) 

27. Falstaff's follower 
ends like 15. GG.) 


Arnold has but the last | 


begins like 4 and 
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Solution on October 3 


The winner of Crossword No. 694 is 


Taunton, Somerset 


A. Garetu James, Esq., Belmont, 


Trull Road, 





Pitman 










H. KEK. ATKINS: 
Doyen of British 


Chess Champions 


By R. N. Coles, Compiler of “‘ The 
Chess Player's Week-end Book.’’ 
Here is a book which belongs in 
every chess library. It forms the 
biography of the brilliant British 
chess master of the first half of 
the century, together with fifty of 
his best games, fully annotated. It 
is an essential book for the student 
as well as the advanced player of 


chess. 12s. 6d. net. 
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SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD | 








Parker St. ° Kingsway * London, W.C.2. 


bookings please apply to your Travel Agent, or BEA, Dorland 
Hall, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel: GERrard 9833.) 


fly BEA 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 








Because people prefer to do their insurance business in their 
own homes, the Man from the Prudential is a welcome visitor 
in millions of British homes. For more than a century, 
countless families have relied on his friendly counsel. His 
advice is often sought on problems other than insurance. 
His work takes him along country lanes and crowded streets 

. a familiar figure, a man respected in his community for 
the service he brings. : 


The man from the Prudential 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IN unusually inactive markets the process 
of consolidating the recent recovery in prices 
continues. It is being helped by the im- 
provement in investment sentiment which 
finds expression in a widespread reluctance 
to sell and by some encouraging profit and 
dividend announcements from companies 
engaged in heavy industry. It would be 
wrong, however, to imply that consolidation 
is an easy process. As everyone is aware, 
there are still large demands for new capital, 
both by Governments and industry, to be 
met and when these demands materialise 
there will be pressure on limited investment 
resources. Nor have the problems of 
Britain’s declining export trade or on the 
domestic wages front been solved. Markets 
must therefore be regarded as being deli- 
cately poised and even a modest tilt of the 
balance towards buying or selling could 
affect prices quite disproportionately. From 
now on the trend will be determined by the 
actual news rather than investors’ hopeful 
or pessimistic anticipations of events. 


Distillers Position 

It emerges quite clearly from the review 
of Sir Henry Ross at the annual meeting of 
the Distillers Company that the board’s 
decision merely to maintain the 224 per cent. 
dividend on the Ordinary stock has been 
influenced by the trading outlook as much 
as by the need to conserve resources in view 
of the steady pressure of increasing business 
on the group’s working capital. Sir Henry 
makes it plain that while the potable branch 
of the company’s business does not show 
any material change, the industrial group 
has reflected sharply the prevailing economic 
conditions, and the heavy recession which 
has already taken place is bound to be 
reflected in the results of the current financial 
year. On the plastics side, it seems, there 
has been a material setback, and difficulties 
have also arisen in the industrial alcohol 
branch. It is here that the board’s policy 
of setting aside substantial sums to stock 
reserves is likely to prove its worth. Sir 
Henry emphasises that the Distillers group 
intends to apply reserves in writing down the 
cost of stocks in order to reduce selling prices 
at the earliest possible opportunity. In 
relation to the current rate of dividend this 
change in the industrial scene should not, 
of course, be taken too seriously, in that the 
223 per cent. rate is well covered and, with 
its interests widely spread, the group is not 
likely to suffer any really sharp setback in 
earnings. It is worth noting that in his 
statement the chairman records his view that 
a general improvement in the industrial 
branches may be looked for in the near 
future. The 4s. Ordinary units have come 
down from 18s. to 17s. 3d. and are now 
yielding close on 5 per cent. I still think 
they can be regarded as a sound industrial 
equity investment. 


G.U.S. Finances 


There is nothing in the full accounts of 
Great Universal Stores to suggest any need 
to revise the view I expressed on August 29th 
that the 5s. Ordinary shares of this company 
around 15s. 9d. to give a yield of 8 per cent. 
are attractive. Although Mr. Isaac Wolfson, 
the Great Universal chairman, seems at 


pains in his comprehensive annual state- 
ment to defend the group’s finances against 
any criticisms, either real or imagined, the 
figures he brings forward are impressive. 
In face of difficult conditions the group has 
achieved a 15 per cent. increase in its retail 
sales and has reduced its net indebtedness 
to the banks. In the consolidated balance- 
sheet cash appears at the substantial figure 
of over £4 million, and as to the formidable 
total of £31,390,165 of hire-purchase 
debtors, Mr. Wolfson points out that these 
amounts are owing for essential goods by 
some 1,800,000 customers, an average of 
£17 each. As in former years, bad debts 
remain negligible. On the question of the 
trading position and prospect Mr. Wolfson 
shows himself as welcoming the recent 
reduction in price levels, which he regards 
as part of ** a healthier situation.’’ He fore- 
casts an improvement in results from the 
important Canadian subsidiaries and dis- 
closes that retail sales for the group as a 
whole for the current year to date are run- 
ning ahead of last year. I think shareholders 
are justified, therefore, in budgeting for at 
least the maintenance of a 25 per cent. 
dividend rate on the larger capital now 
ranking, even after making due allowance 
for the group’s liability to Excess Profits 
Levy. The dividend was covered eight times 
over by last year’s net distributable earnings 
and represents only about 3 per cent. in 
relation to the total net assets employed in 
the group. The report records that during 
the year the expansion policy of the group 
slowed down considerably and existing 
interests were consolidated. This is a policy 
of which stockholders will heartily approve. 


Gestetner Outlook 


Although there was no check during the 
year to August 31st to the expansion in sales 
of Gestetner Ltd., the duplicating machine 
manufacturers, there was a moderate set- 
back in profits. Trading results were down 
from £1,200,000 to £1,151,000 and the net 
figure, after tax, was lower at £341,000, 
against £368,000. In his statement the chair- 
man explains that during the year costs of 
manufacture, raw materials and distribution 
all increased, and since the company did not 
raise its selling prices the effect was to depress 
profits. In the record total of sales exports 
again played an important part and good 
business was done with the all-important 
American market. Although the company 
is taking power to increase its authorised 
capital by £1 million by creating four million 
new Ordinary 5s. shares, the directors 
emphasise that there is no present intention 
of making any new issue. New financing 
certainly does not appear to be an early 
probability, in the light of the position dis- 
closed in the consolidated balance-sheet, 
which shows cash, replenished by last 
year’s Preference issue, about £530,000 up 
at the satisfactory figure of £1,019,225. The 
15 per cent. dividend, which is the exact 
equivalent of the 18} per cent. paid before 
the distribution last October of the 25 per 
cent. scrip bonus, is amply covered by the 
latest net earnings. The 5s. Ordinaries are 
quoted around 14s. 6d., yielding about 
54 per cent. In view of the increasing com- 
petition in the export field I regard the shares 
as fully valued for the present. 
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Wolfram Share Yield 


City expectations that Beralt Tin and 
Wolfram, who produce tungsten ore in 
Portugal, would report a sharp increase in 
profits for the year to March 31st have been 
exceeded in the event. The rise in earnings 
proves to be quite spectacular, the prelimin- 
ary statement showing profits of £2,174,967, 
after providing £35,995 for depreciation, 
whereas for 1950-51 the profit, after charg- 
ing £29,562 for depreciation, was £892,294, 
Taxation has taken its toll of the additional 
earnings at £1,336,570, but net profits are 
more than doubled at £838,000, against 
£358,000. On the company’s issued capital 
of £331,000 these earnings are equivalent to 
about 480 per cent., less tax, so that the 
doubling of the distribution at 200 per cent., 
against 100 per cent., is still consistent with 
conservative financial policy. As much as 
£450,000 has been transferred to general 
reserve and pension fund. During the year 
to March 31st the company benefited from 
the high price of wolfram, which averaged 
about 500s. a unit, and from a considerable 
increase in its output of this metal, which 
amounted to 2,400 tons, against 1,760 tons. 
Wolfram is not now fetching quite so high 
a price, but shareholders will note that 
results for the current year to date continue 
satisfactory and that the company is now 
deriving benefit from the forward contracts 
at fixed prices. The directors also disclose 
that in connection with the opening up of a 
new area a further fixed-price contract has 
now been concluded with the United States 
authorities for five years, starting on 
October Ist, for the supply of approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons of wolfram over the 
period. Since these results have been 
announced Beralt 5s. units have risen from 
26s. 9d. to 30s. 6d., which still includes about 
3s. 6d. net of dividend. The shares are 
therefore priced to give the extraordinarily 
high yield on the last dividend of about 
38 per cent. I think they are a promising 
speculative purchase. 


Two Cinema Shares 


A year ago I drew attention to the merits; 
as a high-yielding cinema speculation, of 
the 6s. 8d. Participating Preferred Ordinary 
shares of General Theatre Corporation, 
which is a subsidiary of Gaumont-British in 
the Odeon group. The latest results just 
announced for the 53 weeks to June 28th 
are well up to expectations. Trading profits 
show practically no change at £210,710, but 
the dividend is being increased from 164 
per cent. to 23 per cent. Quoted around 
10s., the shares are now giving the high 
yield of over 15 per cent. I see no reason 
why they should be sold. Another high- 
yielding share in the film industry which 
seems to me to have a chance of capital 
appreciation is the £1 6 per cent. Participat- 
ing Preference of British Lion Studio, whose 
financial position I analysed last week. 
This company has brought the Preference 
dividends up to date by payment of two 
years’ dividends out of last year’s profits, 
but the shares are still quoted around 8s. 6d. 
At this level they offer a yield of about i4 
per cent., which seems to me to do less than 
justice to their merits. When this company 


‘has carried through the projected improve- 


ments at its Shepperton studio it wiil effect 
a substantial saving in overheads, which 
should greatly improve the earnings pros- 
pects. 
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for YELLOW CLING PEACHES in 
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LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., &c. Low fees, instalments.— 
rospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
pt. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 9894) 
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SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


provides a perfect centre for 


HEALTH and HOLIDAY 


in the heart of 


BEAUTIFUL DERBYSHIRE 


The Centenary Programme and 
Booklet of Smediey's will be gladly 


4 UNIVERSITY 








seeking 








| . 
. 7 Pp SI a TUITION in Maths.; 
{ ngineering; Ex 


Men sad 





sent on application 











THE SPECTATOR, 


| PS RTUGUES SE Evening Classes. All 

at - Oct. 9th. Apply, 2, Belgrave 
(SLO. 7186) 

Science; 

Languages. 

Degree. 







5 All grades, 
Hispanic Coun- 
(SLOane 7186) 


tXHIBITIONS AND ar raane 
Birscence ROYAL PAVI LION. 
ENCY EXHIBITION Pull 


di spl lay “ f 
and hi istorical 












Regen niture, gold plate 

relics *10- 7 dail including Sundays 

((ONTEMPORARY 4 ART SOC ETY. Even- 
ng ‘ 5 

Preview 

also a 

bers 


by AF TWORK 
r h 


e ry. 
dean & Son, “Lr. 196 
Road, London, W.1. 





I ytter yi vurt 





I G AL L wed 30, Bruton Street 
4 oncl of the 19th and 
20 30 Sats. 10-1 
ORD BOYD ORR ha, r Ustinov, Rt 

4 Hon. Clement Dav _M P., Rt. Hon 
fal {.P ) : 






PARLIAMENTARY 
20, Bucking- 


17-18, Old Bond Street 
les plus Belles 
engravings 
ion of modern French 
10-12.30. 


\ sow -BOROU GH, 
a Redouté. ** Choix 
Fleurs."’ 140 original colour 


New Gallery. Selec 
Masters Daily 10-5, Sat 
POTTERY & TEXTILES by Artist Crafts- 
men in Great Britain, 1920-52. Arts 
Council Exhibition, New Buritncton Gat- 
Lertes. Old Burlingt Open 
till 8th Oct. Mon., 10-6. 
Tues. & Tuurs. 10-8. i 
6éTF,HE CROWN & ANCHOR” and other 
traditional signs used in the resist- 








n a 
Weds., Fri., Sat. 
d s Is 











dyed Panels and Curtains designed by 

~ h ael OU Heat & Son, Lrp., 196, 
ttenhar Road, London, W 1 

Wi rE ie SHAPE L ART GAL L ERY. *‘Look- 

| ing ward’’: an exhibi ion of realist 

tures ~ contemporary Bri sh artists 

Openit ng Sep ‘l- 6. Sun- 


t then daily 
‘losed ' Mondays 


lays 2-6 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these | 


must be made through a 
Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
| cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-S9 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 
‘NITY OF a ART GALLERY 
ment of Art Assistant AL 
are invited for the post of Sis 
on Grade A.P.T. Il (£495 x £15—£540). 
Applicants should have a good knowledge 
of the history of art and be able to cata- 
logue a large collection. 
ture is desirable. A university degree will 
be considered an advantage. The appoint- 
ment is subject to the provisions of the 


advertisements 
Local Office of the 


Appoi nt- 





of the National Joint Council for Local 
Authorities’ Administrative, Professional, 
Technical and Clerical Services. 


a@ medical examination. Applications with 
copies of three recent testimonials should 
reach me not later 
1952. Canvassing will 
Hess, Curator, of York Art Gallery, 
Exhibition Square, York. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


YNAECOLOGIST wants secretary with 

good knowledge of medical terms. 
£7 10s. Other good secretarial posts avail- 
able. Sr. Srerpnen’s Secretariat, 38, Parlia- 
ment Street, S.W.1. WHI. 0606. 


PROPERTY 
27 miles Dublin, 1 mile Cur- 
ragh. Modern Freehold Residential 
Property, 32 acres, 4 recep., 6 beds., 2 
maids, main services, central htg., 3 garages, 
| stabling, harness room, loose cattle sheds. 
Attractive gardens fully stocked, 2 green 
houses. All in perfect order and repair. 
Possession 1 month. ‘Full details from owner 
—K. Roycrort, Newbridge, Co. Kildare. 


vai ACCOMMODATION 
by ys FURNISHED FLAT to let 





| ro SALE 





not less 6 months. St. John’s Wood 

room, two bedrooms, bathroom 

° electri c power oa light, Ascot 
guineas MAI 17 


FARM Lf + 
jay all seasons Central heati. 


Log fire Home produce 5 gns. weekly 
Mrs. Il. Steven. Southcombe, Widecombe- 
n-tl Moor, Devon 
ee C mR NI SHED Flatlet, 2 rooms, gas, water, 
ise bath. Quiet rd. nr. stations. 
] tenant 2) ens. Tel 


EAL. 1919. 
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An ability to lec- | 


Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, | 
and to the terms and conditions of service | 


The suc- | 
cessful candidate will be required to pass | 


than 10th November, | 
disqualify.—Hans | 


Steward St 


1952 





{HOTEL 


») 


@s =©Recommended by 
Ashley Courtenay 











bath), will be ava le from Oct 


, She Autumn { Wint 
t 











POLKESTONE, 

yy real comfort and p 
-bedroom hotel near the sea front 
H. & C. and electric fires ail rooms, 
central heating, lift, fully licensed. Suites 
and rooms with private bath available 
Good train service to London (70 miles). 


rsonal service at 





this 








Tel.: 2850. 

LONDON N. W.4. HENDON HALL. First- 
Ciass lential Hotel, once home of 
David G ick, 20 min. West a Excel- 
lent cuisine; fully licens ed. P.O. ‘phones 
all rooms; suites with ivate bath Hard 
Tennis, Putting, Billia ards, Swimming Pool. 


Under personal 


Adjoins Hendon Golf Club 
Director Apply 


supervision of Managing 


Manager. Hendon 1456 

MALVERN, Wores. MOUNT PLEASANT 
HOTEL. Fully licensed, centrally situated, 
with beautiful gardens, offers the charm 


e with 
Under 
Tila 





and comfort of a well-appointed hx 
the amenities of a first-class hotel 
the personal supervisi n of Mrs. 
How Tel.: Malvern 1837 
MARLBOROUGH, Wilts. 
tL. Motorists 


bee ESBU RY 
ARMS HOTE tr 1 











to west, r north to s 

modernised Coaching htiul 
halting place, in a ne rhood rich in 
nistoric and scenic interest. Tel.: Marl- 
borough 1 

MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL. 31 miles from London, overlook- 
ing the River Thames's most beautiful 
weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot, Henley 
A good base for Stratt -on-Avon (70 
miles) Exceptional cu and service. 
Private bathrooms a able. Tennis, 
Boating, Golf Apply G. Mermod, 
Manager. Tel.: Marlow 915. 
MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; aims at 


of a ing and comfort 
EAR. Convales- 
Honeymoon ? on just in holiday 
Exmoor, the sea and Northfield 
combination. Tel.: 864. 

PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL A full 
quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount's 
Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 
Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Land’s 
End and the Lizard. Write Manager. 


a pig standard 
NY TIME OF THE 


mood ? 
make a happy 











~4d HALL-MARK O' RELIABILITY RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
Planning your holiday? A honeymoon in HOTEL, just by the Park ates and facing 
the offing? Convalescing after illness ? “at famous view of the Thames. Offers 
Whatever the purpose. -hoose an Ashiey Guiet And comfortable residential ‘quarters 
Courtenay recor ase led ho i A sh ** from 7 gns., with easy access to City and 
siieaien ds dike tees. ae short West End. ' Tel.: Richmond 4676. 
Mosel —_— given below, but for other SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL. Facing 

fricts ask your bookseller, or write, the sea Open all the year. Food you will 
enclosing postal order for 9s.. for the enjoy. Breakfast in bed. Telephone one 
1952 edition of Let's Halt Awhile in . “wr ym padi by me ga * 
Britain,” which describes some 600 of my ~ attractively furnished room. 
Dersonally recommended hotels. Address supe! ned 7 4 rel sl.” smile. Come 
y : od : spoilt ! -s 
95, 4S), St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. s1DMOUTH. Devon. ROYAL GLEN 
CIRE pceste, STRATTON HOUSE HOTE a In sunny seclusion 100 yar 
HOTEL ew comfortable, centrally from sea, th one-time ROYAL 
heated, twi a bedded r s (some with RESIDENCE will _ap to all who seek 

t winter warmth, nd good cater- 


ing. Under the 








an ter, at from ¥ 

g per person INCLUSIVE Write, F. J. Martin 22 
pho ne. Cirencester 835 SOUTH CORNWALL, “POL SUE MANOR, 
EXETER. ROYAL CLAI RENCE HOTEL. A Ros d Peninsular, at its lo wee late 
beautiful 18th-Century hing House in ScPtember and October . 
the quiet of the Ca hed ul Close, packed comfort, good food. Own cows. 
with rel of & & re leisured age—vet © ry and fresh farm produce. (Ruan 
replete with every modern amenity. High Lanes, near Truro.) Veryan 270. 
phones all fooms Lift, Restaurant, Cock- ST._ IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
tail Loung R.A.C., AA. Tel.: 4071-2, HOTEL, for holidays or winter residence. 
aint t. Good food, real comfort and cheerful 
Kent. PRINCES HOTEL. service. 10 mins. walk from town centre, 





in a 
Licensed. 


the an 
Acres of Park 


don and the Coast. 


class cuisine 
Ballroom. 


inique position overlooking the Bay. 

Cocktail 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
South 


Free Golf on 
hole course. Tel.: 20331 






an 
al direction of Mrs 
21. 


Lounge. 199. 


the Sun. 400 ft. up in 65 

30 miles from Lon- 
Fully licensed. First 
Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
own sporting 9- 
(3 lines). 


Land. 








ahi) 


ri 
0 
Spo 
anc ing, 


Bog 





(many w 
contained 
terms 
Weybridge 


WEYBRIDGE, 
CATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
Stay in warmth and comfort in one of 
tain’s best-run 
hinutes from London's West End. 
rting Golf Course, Tennis, 
Billiards a free to 
60 ac res 


th 
suites. 
Brochure with pleasure. Te 


SURREY 


Country Hotels, only 


Squash, 
resi- 

150 rooms 
bath): — self- 
Ml »derate aks 


190 








The 


Europe, 
bedrooms 


squash, 


The 








1 PALACE COURT, W.2. Single and ; 
’ Double one-room FurNisHep Frats, 
private bath, divan beds, 
full service, breakfast and P.O. telephone. 
Terms from 5 gns. weekly or 21s. nightly. 
one meals optional. Phone BAYSwater 


HOLIDAYS AND TOU! RS 


complete with 


escorted party Xmas & New Year 


} 
| 15 days 42 gns. (Air 52 gns.). Other de- 
| partures.—Atiways ‘Travet, 17, Sicilian 
| Avenue, W.C.1. CHA 6436/7. 

HOTELS AND GUFST HOUS® € 

PPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge 

| 4% Hotel. Cent. htg. Billiards. Library, 
| Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good food. Perm. resi- 
| dents special rates. A.A., R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Connaught Court 
Hotel.—33 reoms. One acre grounds. 
Every comfort and_ superlative food. 


Terms: 6 gns. weekly from Oct. Ist. Tel.: 
1944 
OR PEACE AND QUIET in lovely sur- 
roundings stay at Farringford in the 
Isle of Wight. Enjoy brisk sea air, wonder- 
ful scenery and perfect service at Farrinc- 
rorpD Horst, Freshwater, 1.0.W. "Phone 312 
Details from the Manager. 
IVING COSTS DOWN! An A.A. 3-star, 
fully licensed, Ashley Courtenay 
recommended Torquay hotel of 60 bed- 





rooms, offers 3 months’ stay for £100 
between Soring (sea view 






n 3 All " ‘ iiving costs 
xe re should wri'e.—Box 494C 
| N ALVERN. MONTROSE ..OTEL. Rest- 
+ ful holida; level ‘ - 1. als 
a few vacs for residents 





ie 
Write for tariff. 


Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 PoMished by THe 
London, E.1 


(Canadian Magazine Post) Id 


\ YINTER SPORTS in Switzerland. Small | 


restful hotel 


| with excellent 


in old world 
dently meet 


Comes Home 
Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 


in a semi-tropical situation a 
few hours from your door. 


fronting the sea... 
golf 
comforts and 
famous Hotel. 


IMPERIAL 
TORQUAY 
The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 


Continent 


150 superb 
5 acres of grounds 
own tennis and 
nearby .. . all the 
smiling service of a 
Write for brochure SS. 











( LD Cp gg se HOTEL, MOUSE- 
HOLE, PENZA 


NCE. If seeking a 
tor relaxation and = 
library and good sea fishi 
Cornish cove, we can con 
your requirements. Write 


| Mason Bryant for particulars. 


| Cros... Paying guests welcome; 

House, 

Beautiful gardens and farmery 

Bett, The Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford. 

Ppostcce. Halsecombe House, 700 ft. up. 
Friendly guest house. Good, well-cooki 


Country 
bus route 


country fare. 


large 
8 miles from Oxford; 


Garage, stabling. Person 


| attention.—Mr. & rs. W. J. Hot 


YE. The Hope Anchor Hotel. A.A. 
approved, licensed. Perfect setting for 
Summer and Autumn holidays. Rye 2216. 


> ee 


TON-SUPER-MARE. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, WES- 
Facing sea. 


Recommended for Comfort, Service, excel- 


| lent Cuisine. 


amusements or for touring 
Brochure from 


Central for golf, 
West Country. 
M. H. Rosinson. Tel.: 216 


wr in comfort at Manor House 
Hotel, 


Bay Tree Hotel, 


Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos, or 


Burford, Oxon. Log fires, 


central heating, good cooking and pleasant 


service. 


Attractive terms for visits between 


November and March excluding Christmas. 





-RHODODENDRONS —— 


Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 


Azaleas, 
Camellias, 


Fruit Trees, Hedging, Herbaceous and 
Choice Plants 
Requirements. 


other 


KNAP 
WOKIN 


Conifers, Heaths, Roses, 


tor all Garden 
Catalogues from 

HILL NURSERY 
G - - SURREY 








Spectator Lrp., 
Subscription Rate to any address in the World: 35s. 
Friday, September 19, 


1952. 


at its offices, 99 Gower St 
per annum 
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